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Messrs.  Editors: — These  fertilizers  are 
commanding  the  attention  of  farmers  at  this 
time,  and  the  question  is  frequently  asked, 
will  they  pay?  The  experiments  made  in 
various  parts  of  this  State,  Georgia,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  ore  decidedly  in  their  favor.  Mr. 
Lacoste,  Dantzler,  Kinard,  aud  others  in 
this  State,  have  all  made  experiments  with 
guano  and  gypsum,  and  the  results  are  fa¬ 
vorable.  Kettlewell’s  salts  are  highly  re- 
cotntnendedby  Messrs.  Chisholmand  Illicit, 
of  this  State,  and  Mr.  May  son  of  Alabama, 
all  of  whom  hear  ample  testimony  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  various  crops.  Wylie  Mayson  of 
of  Auburn,  Alabama,  reports  in  the  January 
No.,  1854,  of  the  Soil  of  the  South,  two  ex¬ 
periments  made  the  past  year,  on  one  acre 
of  corn  on  which  350  lbs.  of  guano  and  salts 
were  sown  broad-cast,  he  gathered  24  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  and  on  five  acres  similar  and  he 
only  gathered  36  bushels  of  nubbins.  Now 
here  was  16  bushels  corn  made  on  poor  land 
by  the  application  of  the  guano  and  salts, 
over  and  above  the  production  of  one  acre  of 
similar  land. 

The  experiment  on  one  acre  of  land 
planted  in  cotton,  was  conducted  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  and  every  thing  noted. — 
The  acre  was  divided  into  (our  equal  parts. 
On  the  first  quarter  he  sowed  18  lbs  of 
salts  and  guano  combined,  and  25  lbs.  of 
gypsum,  from  which  he  gathered  253  lfcts. 

]  of  cotton.  On  No.  2,  he  put50  lbs.  of  guano 
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and  salts,  from  which  he  gathered  240  lbs.  I  Lons' of  suits,  a  ml  guano,  which -1$  intend  to 


of  cotton.  On  No.  3,  be  put  02  lbs.  of  gu¬ 
ano  and  salts,  from  which  hq  gathered  259 
lbs.  of  cotton.  On  No.  4  he  put  75  lbs.  of 
guano,  and  salts,  from  which  he  gat  herd 
278  lbs.  making  a  total  for  the  acre  of  1,021 
lbs.  of  cotton.  The  land  was  poor  phte‘ 
land  and  bad  been  in  cultivation  twelve 
years  and  badly  worn. 

In  these  figures  it  will  he  discovered  that 
100  lbs  of  gypsum  and  75  lbs.  of  guano  and 
salts,  which  is  worth  in  Charleston  $2  It), 
made  1,012  lbs  of  cotton  on  an  acre  of  poor 
ping  land,  which  we  will  assume  would  not 
have  made  more  than  500  lbs.,  this  wihlcnve 
,512  lbs.  to  the  credit  of  the  guano  and  salts, 
which  we  will  estimate  to  be- worth  $12  50, 
and  deduct  $3  50  for  freight  and  cost,  which 
is  too  high,  you  have  $0  net  profit  from  one 
acre  of  poor  land.  Plat  No.  4,  made278  lbs. 
which  is  at  the  rates  of  1,112  lbs.  per  acre.. 
The  300  lbs  of  guano- and  salts  13  worth  in 
Charleston,  $0.00— say  delivered  at  -Green¬ 
wood  $7,00,  which  -deducted  from  the 
amount  of  C00  Lbs  of  cotton  at. 24  cents -per. 
lb.,  and  you  have  8  .dollars  as  the  net  gain 
from  one  acre,  after  paying  ah  expenses. — 
The  calculations  above  are  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  but  enough  so  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  docs  these  figures 
prove?  if  they  prove.any  thing,  they  certain¬ 
ly  prove  that  $3  50  expended  in  guano  and 
salts,  and  gypsum,  make  a  clear  profit  of 
nine  dollars  from  one  acre  of  poor  land,  -and 
that  $7  00  worth  of  guano  and  salts  give  a 
profit  of  $8  00  from  one  acre  of  land.  Now, 
Mr.  Editor,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
and  it  is  the  true  question ,  what  quantity  will 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  ? — 
This  question  is  very  important  to  decide  at 
this  time,  and  we  are  all  at  a  -loss  to 
know  what  quantity  to  apply  to  the  aero  of 
any  of  the  concentrated  manures.  Mr. 
Mayson’s  experiment  has  been  conducted 
with  great  care  and  precision,  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  guano  and  salts,  combined  with 
gypsum,  at  the  rates  of  200  Iba,  per  acre  is 
sufficient,  and  perhaps  will  pay  best,  as  I 
have  great  confidence  in  gypsum  for  oottoii. 
Another  important  point  in  the  calculation 
is,  to  find  out  what  quantity  of  these  fertil¬ 
izers  will  feed  the  plant  and  mature  it,  so 

crop ;  all  over 


apply  to  cotton  the  present-year. 

I  have  written  these  crude  notions  hastily, 
will  you  examine  them  and 'shap.e-  them  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  them  'more  com¬ 
prehensible.  I  am  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  1).  Byrd. 


it  will  give  a  remunerating 


and  above  that  point  may  net  be  most  prof- 
table,  though  it  is  left  it]  the  land. 

I  have  bought  five  tons  of  guano  an-d  five 
ions  of  gypsum,  .and  have  area  ordered  six 


How  to  make  One  Farm  Equal  to  Three. 

‘'One  farm  corn'll  to  three  !’’  said  Mr.  Shal- 
lowfiehl;  “never  heard  of  such  a  thing; 
besides,  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Of  course,' Mr.  $hallowfiek],  we  don’t  at 
all  wonder  art  your  skepticism  ;  thereNare 
too  many  agriculturists  of  the  same  stamp. 
But  did  you  never  hear  of  a  buildi ng  of  one 
story 'being  converted  into  three,  four,  five, 
six?  ftlr  S.  stays  that  is  a  totally  different 
affaire  No,  it  ain’t,  either,  Mr.  &;  the  ca¬ 
ses  are  exactly  parallel.  If  there  is  any' 
difference  at  all,  it  is  a  Secret  worth  know¬ 
ing.  Listen,  and  we  will  tell  you.  (Here 
Mr.  fShaliowlield  waved  his  hand  quite  skep¬ 
tical  -v.) 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,-  sslvs  (ho  Ohio  Far¬ 
mer,  in  his  recent  ad  dress  before  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Society,  thus  speaks  on  this 
important  Subject  : 

“Many  farmers,  who  are  destroying  the 
productiveness  of  th.eir  -  farms  by  shallow 
work,  as  they  find  that  their  crops  are*  di¬ 
minished,  think  only  of  extending  their 
arae  by  adding  acres  of  surface,  as  if  they 
supposed  that  their  title-deeds  only  give 
them  a  right  to  six  inches  deep  of  earth! 
If  they  will  take  these  deeds,  study  their 
meaning,  and  apply  the  lesson  to  their  fields, 
they  wLM  soon  realize,  in  threefold  crops, 
the  fact  that  the  law  has  given  three  farms 
where  they  supposed  they  had  but  one;  in 
other  words,  that  the  sub-soil,  brought  up 
and.  combined,  vvjlh  the  top  soil,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  the  atmospheric  influences-and 
tltpjjo.  o.lhor  . elements  which  agricultural 
science  will  teach  them  to  apply  to  their 
ground,  will  increase  threefold  the  measure 
of  t h e ’  r .] > r 0 d  u c t i  v-c n  e s s . 

.  ‘‘To  show  to  what  extent  the  fertility  of 
the  soil-can  be  increased;.  Prefer  to  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  last  Patent  Office  report. 

‘‘in  the  year  1350  there  were  nine  eom- 
petitors'for  the  premium  corn  crop  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  ,  cadi  of  whom  cultivated  ten  acres. 
Their  average  crop  was  about  122  bushels 
per  acre.  At  this  time  the  average- crop  of 
wheat  per  acre  in  harvests  in  Great  Britain,, 
on  a  soil  cultivated  for  centuri  -r  is"  ubtvuk 
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titrable  that  prodti.ee  on  lira  virgin  -soil  ut 
Ohio.  Why' is  this.?  dimply  -because  the 
British  fanners  tire  edu  -ated  men,  and  ap¬ 
ply  work  wisely  ;  they  pay  hack  to  the  earth 
what  they  borrowed  from  her;  they  en¬ 
deavor  by  every  means  in  <  heir  power  to  ! 
enricIPthcir  ground,  and  in  return  it  enrich-  j 
Us  them.  If  our  farmers  instead  of  laboring  j 
to  double  their  acres,  would  endeavor  to  j 
double  their  crops,  they  would  finditasa-i 
vingof  time  «nd  toil,  and  an  increase  ' of 
profits.  •  '  *  r  • 

‘•Many  of  them  'never  think  of  digging 
t'en  itrch'es  inlo  t  h  A  soi I  sunless  they  have 
dreamed  about  a  crock  of  gold  'hid'-  i ti  the 
OHrth  ;  but  if  they  would  set  about  I  he  work 
of  digging  iu  earnest,  every  man  would  find 
his  crock  of  gold  without  the  aid  of  dreams 
and  devinatiou. 

dVe  have  a.  great  advantage  over  the 
British  farmers  in  the  fact  that  our  farm  t 
nearly  all  hold  the  lands  which  they'  culti¬ 
vate  in  fee-simple  while  in  England  they 
are  bhicfly  tenants,  hiring  tb.6  I  inds  of  the 
nobility,  paying  enormous  rents  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  besides  heavy  taxes  to  the  Govern - 
nfeut.  Taxes  hare  are  comparatively  light, 
and  our  farmers  here  are  their  own  Ian ;1> 
lords.  Hence  they  have  been  .able  to  pay 
three-fold  wages  for  labor  to  those  in  Europe: 
pay  the? cost©1.'  transportation,  and  yet  un¬ 
dersell  the  British  farmers  in  their  own 
market.” 

The  summary  of  the  above  is  just  this: 
plough  a  little  deeper;  pay  hack  to  Mother 
Earth  what  you  borrow  from  her— which 
is  no  more  than  just— aud  by  all  means  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge.  The  British  fanners  are 
said|to  lie  “educated  men  if  they  were 
not,  they  could  hot  possibly  raise  on  land 
cultivated  for  centuries  “double  the  crops 
produced  oh  our  virgin  soil,”  and  *t]iat  in 
the  teeth  of  “enormous  rents  ami  heavy  tax¬ 
es.”  It  u  knowledge,  then,  that  is  11  to  great 
cultivator,  after  alt ;  witii  dbltrrig ignoraned 
and  stolid  indifference  we  can  do  nothing  ; 
and  we  hope  to  see  ere  long  an  agricultual 
professorship  established  in  every  college 
throughout  tire  length  and  b're  lth  of  our 
land. 

Why,  indeed,  should  the  American  farmer 
be  behind  the  “educated”  anywhere?  He 
has  generally  speaking,  neither  high  rents 
nor  taxes  to  impede  his  jfrogress,  and  shall  | 
he  allow  himself  to  Fie  outdone  by  those! 
who  are  thus  shackled  ?  There  is  a  “crock  | 
of  ,r'd'i*'  mule"  every  fin"’'-  firm1,  ntr1  rf  ■ 


every  agriculturist,  would  only  think  so,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  \v  uld  go  a  little  deeper 
than  “ten  inches,”  and  assuredly  lie  would 
find  it.  Our  great  Franklin  recommended 
that  very  thing  upwards  of  a  century  ago — • 

‘•plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  aud  to  keep.” 

We  shall  revert  to  this  really  important 
subject  another-  time.  We  consider  it  far 
before  the  political  bickerings  and  other 
such  nonsense  which  too  much  distract  the 
attention  of  our  countrymen. 

[Nativoo  Tribune. 

• —  -  .  ■  ..-MrVfr-agjp - 

Drying  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

A.  N.  C.  Boihnan,  Counsellor  of  State 
and  Professor  of  the  Russian  Agricultural 
Institution  at  Gorigoretsky,  says  that  ‘  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  potatoes  will  always  produce  a 
crop  free  from  disease.’”  In  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  it  is  asserted  as  an  unquestiona  le 
fact,  that  mere  drying,  if  conducted  at  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  temperature,  aud  continued 
long  enough,  is  a  complete  antidote  to  the 
malady. ' 

The  account  given  ’13^  Professor  Roll-man 
of  the  accident  which  led  to  this  discovery 
is  as  follows:  lie  had  contrived  a  potato- 
setter,  which  had  the  bad  quality  of  destroy¬ 
ing  any  sprouts  that  might  be  on  the  sets, 
and  even  of  tearing  aw&y  the  rind.  To  har¬ 
den  the  potatoes,  so  as  to  protect  them 
against  this  accident,  he  resolved  to  dry 
them.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  placed  a 
lot  in  a  very  hot  room,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  they  were  dry  enough  to  plant. 
The  potatoes  came  up  well  and,  and  pro¬ 
duced  as  good  a  crop,  as  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  had  no  disease,  and  the  crop  was 
therefore,  upon  tire  whole,  more  'abundant. 
Professor  Bollman  tells  us  that  he  regarded 
this  as  a  mere  accident;  lie,  however,  again 
dried  his  seed  potatoes  in  1851,  and  again 
his  crop  was  Abundant  and  free  from  disease, 
while  everywhere  on  the  surrounding-  land 
they  were  much  affected.  Tiii3  was.too  re¬ 
markable  a  circumstance  not  to  excite  at¬ 
tention,  and  in  1852  a  third  trial  took  place. 
All  Mr.  Bollmnn’s  own  stock  of  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
his  seed,  which  bore  unmistakeable  marks 
of  having  formed  part  of  a  crop  that  had 
been  severely  diseased;  some  in  fact,  were 
quite  rotten,  After  keeping  them  for  about 
a  month  in  a  hot  roohf.  as  before,'  Ira  cut  the 
larrest  pntntoes  jnto  quartm-.  and  the  snml- 
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ler  into  halves,  and  left  them  to  dry  for  an¬ 
other  week.  Accidently  the  drying  was 
carried  so  far  that  apprehensions  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  very  bad  crop,  if  any.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectation,  however,  the  sets 
pushed  promptly,  and  grew  so  fast  that  ex¬ 
cellent  young  potatoes  were  dug  three  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  Eventually  nine  times 
the  quantity  planted  was  produced,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  neighboring  fields  were  attacked, 
no  trace  of  disease  could  be  found  on  either 
the  herbage  or  the  potatoes  themselves. 

This  singular  result,  obtained  in  three 
successive  years,  led  to  inquiry  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  any  similar  cases  were  on  record.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  two  other  facts 
were  elicited.  It  was  discovered  that  Mr. 
Losovsky  (living  in  the  government  of 
Witebsk.  in  the  district  of  Sebege,)  had  for 
four  years  adopted  tbeplanof  dryinghisseed 
potatoes,  and  that  during  that  time  there 
had  been  no  disease  in  bis  estate.  It  was 
again  an  accident  which  led  to  the  practice 
of  this  gentlemen.  Five  years  ago,  while 
his  potatoes  were  digging,  he  put  one  in  his 
pocket,  and  on  returning  home  threw  it  on 
his  stove  ( poele ,)  where  it  remained  forgotten 
till  the  spring.  Having  then  chanced  to 
observe  it,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  plant  it, 
all  dried  up  as  it  was,  and  obtained  an  abun¬ 
dant  healthy  crop  ;  since  that  time  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  drying  has  been  continued,  and  al¬ 
ways  with  great  success.  Profess-o r  B  o  1 1  m an 
remarks  that  it  is  usual  in  Russia,  in  many 
places,  to  smoke-dry  flax,  wheat  and  rye; 
and  in  the  west  of  Russia,  experienced  pro¬ 
prietors  prefer  for  seed  onions  that  have 
been  kept  over  the  winter  in  cottages  with¬ 
out  a  chimney :  such  onions  are  called  dyinka, 
which  may  be  interpreted  smoke-dried. 

The  second  fact  is  this  :  Mr.  Wasileffsky, 
a  gentleman  residing  in  the  government  of 
Mohileff,  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  potatoes 
all  the  year  round  by  storing  them  in  the 
place  where  his  hams  are  smoked.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  in  the  spring  of  1852  his  seed 
potatoes,  kept  in  the  usual  manner,  were 
insufficient,  and  lie  made  up  the  requisite 
quantity  with  some  of  those  which  had  been 
for  a  month  in  the  smoking  place.  These 
potatoes  produced  a  capital  crop,  very  little 
diseased  while,  at  the  same  time  the 
crop  from  the  sets  which  were  not  smoke- 
dried  was  extensively  attacked  by  disease. 
Professor  Bollman  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  would  have  been  no  disease  at  all,  if 
the  sets  had  better  dried. 


The  temperature  required  to  produce  the 
desired  result  is  not  very  clearly  made  out. 
Mr.  Bollman’s  room  in  which  his  first  pota¬ 
toes  were  dried  was  heated  to  about  72°, 
and  much  higher.  By  way  of  experiment 
he  placed  others  in  the  chamber  of  the  stove 
itself,  where  the  thermometer  stood  at  136°, 
and  more.  He  also  ascertained  that  the,  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  potato  is  not  affected,  even  if 
the  rind  is  charred. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would 
remark-  that  we  have  several  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  translated  expressly  for  the 
Genesee  Farmer ,  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agronomical  Society  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg!!,  which  we  receive  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Russian  Minister,  M.  Bodisco, 
at  Washington,  Our  arrangements  are 
complete  for  obtaining  every  thing  of  val¬ 
ue  to  our  readers  in  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  that  transpires  in  Prussia,  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 


What  is  the  Value  of  Distillery  Slops  ? 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Farmer ,  an 
esteemed  correspondent,  ‘‘S.  YV.”  of  Water¬ 
loo,  in  this  State,  made  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  cooked 
slop  of  the  distillery  will  fatten  as  many  an¬ 
imals  as  the  raw  corn  would  have  done  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ground  and  passed  through  the 
still ;  and  if  the  manure  is  saved  and  applied 
to  the  soil,  nothing  is  lost — and  I  trust  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  alcohol  converted 
into  a  burning  fluid,  and  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  is  something  gained. 

For  many  chemical  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  medical  uses  and 
burning,  alchohol  is  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  All  our  water-proof  hats  (which 
are  water-proof)  are  made  so  by  first  dis¬ 
solving  gum  shellac  inalchol,  and  then  work¬ 
ing  the  gum  (which  is  insoluble  in  water)  in¬ 
to  the  substance  of  bat  bodies.  When  vve 
wish 'to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
any  given  amount  of  milk,  it  is  first  evapo¬ 
rated,  then  treated  with  hot  sulphuric  ether 
to  dissolve  and  take  up  the  butter,  when  al¬ 
cohol  will  dissolve  and  remove  the  sugar  of 
milk,,  leaving  the  curd  or  cheese  pure.  But 
our  object  is  not  to  enumerate  the  econom¬ 
ical  uses  of  alchohol,  whether  in  the  arts 
or  sciences,  or  to  discuss  the  chemistry  of 
whiskey-making,  although  it  is  mainly  an 
agricultural,  question,  but  simply  to  inquire 
into  the  value  of  distillery  slops  for  the  pro- 
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oU*ctiou of  pork  and  beef. 

If  “cooked'slop  will  fatten  as  many  ani¬ 
mals  as  the  raw  corn  would  have  done  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ground  and  passed  through  the 
still,”  as  many  distillers  as  well  as  our  friend 
“S.  \V.”  think  it  will,  how  does  it  happen 
that  where,  corn  is  worth  fifty  cents  a  bush¬ 
el  to  feed  to  hogs,  no  one  will  pay  over  ten 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  corn  used  to  form 
“the  coolcedslop”  of  a  distillery?  We  have 
seen  not  a  little  of  this  kind  of  feed  for  stock 
bought  and  sold  ;  and  the  writer  was,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  the  first  in  Western  New  York  to 
point  out  a  process  by  which  the  essential 
oil  that  imparts  to  whisky  its  peculiar  odor 
mid  flavor  may  be  wholly  removed,  so  that 
the  pure  spirit  might  be  added  to  brandy, 
rum  or  gill,  without  impairing  sensibly  the 
peculiar  flavor  or  strength  of  eitliej,  and  at 
a  time  when  these  imported  liquors  were 
very  expensive  so  far  from  seaports.  We 
have  seen  good  whiskey  sold  in  Western 
New  York  at  twelve  cents  a  gallon.  When 
fourteen  quarts  of  good  whiskey  are  extrac¬ 
ted  from  fifty -she  pounds  of  meal,  what  docs 
our  friend  “S.  W.”  suppose  the  grain  has  lost 
in  the  operation?  Not  a  particle  of  alco¬ 
hol  existed,  as  such,  in  the  meal.  Fermen- 
tion  is  decomposition  quite  as  much  as  com¬ 
bustion.  In  the  common  process  of  making 
raised  bread,  five  percent,  of  the  flour  is  en-, 
tirely  consumed  in  forming  the  gas  called 
carbonic  acid,  and  alcohol.  In  making  beer 
for  distillation,  fermentation  is  carried  much 
further  than  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 
Nearly  all  of  the  starch  and  sugar  (glucose) 
in  the  grain  is  decomposed  to  generate  so 
much  spirit  and  gas ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
oil  in  corn,  which  may  lie  seen  floating  on 
beer  in  still-tubs,  and  remains  in  the  slop, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  portieu  compounds  in 
the  seed,  no  refuse  from  the  still  would  be 
worth  one-Jifth  the  value  of  the  grain  for  the 
production  of  meat.  When  corn  is  worth 
thirty  cents  for  making  beef  and  pork,  the 
/slop  from  such  corn  is  worth  about  six  cents 
to  the  bushel  fora  similar  purpose. 

Why  does  corn  meal,  whether  cooked  or 
raw,  produce  comparatively  solid  lard  and 
pork,  while  the  still-slop  from  the  same  meal 
yields  very  oily  lard  and  pork?  The  fact 
alluded  to  iso/some  importance  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  of  nutrition — in  animal  and  vegetable 
phisiology.  Seeds  and  plants  that  contain 
much  starch  and  sugar,  and  comparatively 
little  oil,  produce  solid  fat,  so  called  ;  while 
seeds  (including  all  forest  nuts  eaten  by 


swine,  and  called  “mast5’)  and  plants  riehojl, 
yield, so  ft  and  oily  fat,  tallow  and  butter.— 
Add  to  still-slops  as  much  starch  as  fermen¬ 
tation  and  distillation  remove  from  the  grain 
from  which  the  slop  is  derived,  and  it  will 
make  the  same  kind  of  pork  that  whole  con* 
does.  If  hal'd  dry  corn  makes  harder  pork 
that  boiled  corn,  or  than  cooked  meal  (as  it 
may),  the  reason  is  the  defective  digestion 
of  dry  corn,  so  that  its  oil  is  not  converted 
into  an  emulsion,  or  soap,  and  goes  not 
through  the  walls  of  the  digestive  orgaus, 
like  oil  converted  into  soap  and  the  soap  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  to  form  a  part  of  the  blood, 
but  passes  on  out  of  the  system.  A  pound 
of  starch  is  much  easier  of  digestion  thau  a 
pound  of  oil,  especially  if  the  starch  be 
cooked,  as  iu  boiled  potatoes.  To  cook  oiL 
in  potatoes  avails  nothing;  for  oil  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  boiled  nor 'baked  into  solubility  in 
water.  If  our  Agricultural  Societies  were 
a  little  more  enlightened,  they  would  in¬ 
vestigate  the  economical  value  of  slops,  dis¬ 
tilled  and  undistilled,  and  of  all  the  organi¬ 
zed  elements  in  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  apples, 
and  other  fruits — of  grasses,  clovers,  peas, 
and  other  legumes — so  that  the  best  propor¬ 
tions  of  starch,  sugar,  oil,  and  portieu  com¬ 
pounds  for  feeding;  would  be  known  to  ev¬ 
ery  farmer.  We  have  Avaited  patiently 
thirty  years  to  see  the  time  come  when  the 
sciences  of  digestion,  nutrition  fermentation, 
and  manure-making,  would  receive  that 
public  attention  which  their  importance  de¬ 
mands. 

Probably  one  or  two  hundred  million 
bushels  of  corn  have  been  fed  to  fatting 
animals  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  six 
months;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  full 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive  sub¬ 
stances  in  this  grain  have  passed  out  of  the 
bowels  with  the  dung  when  these  substan¬ 
ces  ought  to  have  been  digested,  and  passed 
directly  into  the  blood  vessels  to  form  flesh 
and  fat  in  the  vital  economy.  In  the  last 
four  years  avg  have  sent  out  about  forty  thou¬ 
sand  circular  letters  from  the  Patent  Office, 
which  have  gone  into  every  county  and  par¬ 
ish  in  the  nation  ;  and  in  every  letter  there 
Avas  an  inquiry  designed  to  ascertain  if  pos¬ 
sible,  from  practical  farmers,  Avhatisthe  re¬ 
lation  that  subsists  between  the  daily  food 
of  live  stock  and  their  growth,  or  gain  in 
meat,  and  live  Aveight.  All  the  facts  elicited 
were  not  so  ATaluable  as  might  he  obtained 
by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  $100.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  distiller  grinds,  ferments  and  distills 
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lyu(J  pound's*  of  corn,  and  then  dries  ail  the 
slop  which  the  corn  produces,  what  will  the 
latter  Weigh  ?  Can  any  man  in  the'IIhited 
States  answer  t  his  simple  question  correctly? 
We  doubt  it  ;  because  the  line  of  research 
has  been  after  more  alcohol — t  e  “fire  wa¬ 
ter” — not  after  the  el  me  tits  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  milk,  butter,  eheese,  fat  and  lean 
meat.  Although  a  friend  to  temperance  we 
have  no  prejudices  against  alcohol.  In 
kitchen  slops,  and  in  beer  formed  from  grain, 
alcohol  doubtles  aids  in  the  fattening  of  pigs 
fed  on  shell  food,  it  being  burnt  like  stanch 
and  sugar  from  which  it  is  formed,  to  keep 
their  hoc ies  warns.  Alcohol  can  not  form 
fat  or  muscle,  but  it  can  he  burn  Fin  the  sys¬ 
tem.  "Before  vegetable  substances  form 
vinegar,  they  always  go  through  with  what' 
is  termed  the  vinous  fermentation — that  is- 
they  form  alcohol— and  it- is  n  enquiry  of 
some  moment whether  a  mash  is  better  fof 
cattle  ail'd  swine  with  nofennentation,  with 
the  vinous,  of  with  the  acetous  changes 
having  taken  place  in  the  bruised  grain, 
leaving  the  spirit  in  the-  one  case',  or  the 
vhvgar  in  the  other,  in  the  sioo?  Some 
will  say  that  alcohol  is  an  injury — others 
that  it  is  a  benefit;  and  similar  opinion 
prevail  in  reference  to  the  value  of  slop3. 
Why  sour  milk  and  soar  feed  are  sometimes 
better  than  sweet  milk  and  unfermented 
grain,  we  will  endcavo  to  explain  hereafter 


Predictions  of  Weather. 

From  time  immemorial,  individuals  and 
nations  ligve  had  their  prognostics  of  the 
weather.  Gold  and  heat,  storms  of  wind 
ami  "showers  of  rain  have  bech  predicted 
with  more  or  less  certainty.  The  aspects  of 
the  planets,  and  the  actions  of  animals, 
have  been  closdly  watched.  Even  the 
growth  of  plants  and  the' bowels  ofbutc  tiered 
animals, have  been  thouglitto  augur  peculiar 
seasons.  The  fall  before  a  hard  winter  corn 
husks  are  said  to  be  much  heavier  ;  and  the 
heaver  builds  his  hut  one  story  higher  before 
the  approach  of  extraordinary  freshets.— 
Of  course  many  of  these  “signs  ofthetimes” 
are  entire  humbugs,  whilst  others  again  are 
more  or  less  truthful.  One  thing  I  would 
presume  to  recommend,  that  we  look  info  the, 
various  theories  advanced  before  we  sneer- 
ingly  east  them  aside,  as  it  often  happens 
that  very  ‘‘jewels  of  truth”  lie  covered  up  in 
unseemly,  if  not-  even  repulsive  rubbish. 

As  a  matter  of  further  Observation,  I 
would  givef tie* statements  of  G.  S.  Fowler, 


the  celebrated  phreno  ogist,  respecting  lie 
equinoxial  storms.  Says  Mr.  F.  “The 
weather,  like  everything  e  s  ,  is  governed 
;  y  fixed  laws  which  are  within  human  cog¬ 
nizance.  The  equinoxial  storm  is  a  correct 
type  of  all  th  storms  or  the  next  six  naont  fee. 
As  it  clems’ off  will  they  also  clear.  Abund¬ 
ant  rain  theft  insures  a  wet  season  and  the 
reverse.  This  storm  n  September,  1841, 
was  remarkably  vvarfn,  and  so  were  all  the 
.storms  for  ix  months,  and  the  winter  was 
open.  That  of  September,  1844,  was  very 
windy,  without  much  rain,  a  perfect  prelude 
to  those  sweeping'  North-west  winds  that 
prevailed  all  winter  and  spring’.  That  of 
the  March  following  was  so  fight  that  I  failed 
to  observe  it,  though  on, the  watch  for  my 
weather-guftge  for  the  'season,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry,  hot  summer  following,  formed 
a  perfect  correspondent.  *  *■  A  similar 
principle  doubtless  governs  seasons,  proba¬ 
bly  era's.  T hese  weather-signs  are  instanced, 
not  for  their  own  sake,  so  much ‘as  to  show 
that  such  signs  exist,  and  to  encourage  the 
study  of  this  deparment  of  nature.” 

Prompted  by  Mr.  Fowler’s  remarks,  I 
have  made  a  few  observations,.  In  the  spring 
of  1851,  (in  Macon  Co.,  Ill.)  March  was 
rather  windy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
nox  we  had  continued  and  heavy  rains,  this 
being  the  decided  character  of  the  storm. — 
Baring  the  following  season  there  was  little 
rain  during  April  and  until  the  tenth  of  Mav. 
when  one  of  the  wettest  sensonssetin  which 
I  presume  will  hot  soon  lie  forgot  ton. — 
-Streams  were  high  all  summer,  and  the  rqads 
were  not  good  till  September.  1  did  not 
note  the  autumnal'  equinox  of  the  same 
ydiif.  In  march  3-  a  storm  commenced 
"a  few  days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  oqu-' 
nox.  with  Warm  rain,  which  continued  for 
some  twelve  hours.  This  was  followed  by 
sleet  as  the  temp-,  rat u re  of  the  atmosphere 
rapidly  declined.  The  clouds  began  slowly 
to  clear  away,  and  unusually  cold  North- 
West  windsprey'ailed  lor  several  days.  The 
following  season  at  first  was'  qnte  wet,  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  the  rains  had 
ceased,  and  the  summer  was ' exceedingly  dry. 
Every  rain,  and  in  jhe  middle  and  after  part 
of  the  season,  every  appearance  of  general 
rail),  (and  there  was  'considerable  cloudy 
u  eather)  was  succeeded  by  fierce  winds  and 
cold  unusual  for  th  season.  We  iilmo  t 
hful  frost  in  July,  and  did  have  it  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  kill  vipes  and  corn  blades,  on  low 
grounds,  in  ScptupAter.  At  tj)c  pquiuox  of 
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September,  1852,  warm  misty  showers  pre¬ 
vailed.  •  The  following  winter  was  open, 
with  log  and  rain  much  of  the  time.  To  the 
north  of  the,  State,  (Boone  county)  where 
of  course  the  temperature  was  generally 
lower,  the  earth  was  frozen  pretty  solid,  and 
light  snows  fell  instead  of  the-misty  rains  of 
the  south.  In  Mae  on  eounty,  the  frosts  did 
not  eiiter  the  ground  to-  the  usual  depth,  anil 
potatoes  remaining  in  the  ground  tmdug  du¬ 
ring  winter,  came  up  in  the  spring* 

Daring  the  last  vernal  equinox  I  was 
in  Boone  county,  where  the  storm  came  off 
with'  ti tremendous  threafving  of  rain,  and  we 
had  quite  a  good  shower.  Clouds  veiled 
the  shv  for  several  days,  but  very  little  rain 
fell  after  the  first -shower;  though  there  -was 
somet  hi ug of  a  sprinkle  now  amt  then.  At- 
tel- the  first  shower  there  was  a  partial  clear¬ 
ing  up,  with  some  cold.  The  succeeding 
season,  in  places  where  the'  storm  as 

above,  (if  this  theory  bo  correct)  should  be 
a  good  one  for  crops  becoming  a  ‘‘little  dry,” 
toward  thedalter  [mi t.  Theshow-ers should 
he  followed,  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  season-,  by  a  decrease' of 
temperature.  One  distinctive  feature  of 
this  season,  however  little  or  much  the 
quantity  of  rain  may  be,  should  he  much 
cloudy  Aveather,  and  great  and  protracted 
appearances  of  rain,  as  compared  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  actually  falls.  - 

Thus  nine!)  I  have  said  concerning  the 
predication  of  meteorological  changes,  with 
the  desire  of  adding  "my  mite  in  exploring 
the  vast  field'  of  agricultural  investigation. 
Who  else  will  gather  and  contribute  their 
ideas  and  .observations ?  Is  Mr.  Fowler’s 
theory  correct  ?  My  opinion  of  it  is  favora¬ 
ble,  but  1  am  not  fully  satisfied.  O,  that 
we  had  an  industrial  college  in  operation, 
so  that  our  observations  might  be  more  nu¬ 
merous,  more  extended,  and  more  accurate, 
and  where  our  studies  could  be  more  pro¬ 
found.. 

However  important  it  might  he  for  the 
agriculturist  to  lie  able  to  predict  with  some 
certainty  the  future  condition  ot  the  weath¬ 
er,  yet  i  am  inclined  to  believe  that  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  weather  and  to  induce  such  conditions 
as  might  he  most  desired,  especially  as  it 
respects  the  fall  of  rain,  would  he  still  more 
desirable.  Should  this  scratch  be  brought 
forth,  and  my  “critics”  be  not  too  severe,  I 
]  remise  to  present,  rather  a  plausible  theory 
for  the  ct  n’rol  or  least  the  modification  of 
the  fall  uf  rain,  John  Davis. 


BY-  J.  II.  SALISBURY',  M>i). 

This  plant  does  not  belong  to  the  list  of 
those  used  as  food  for  stock ;  yet  it  is  a  plant 
of  some  interest  in  the  way  of  the  table,  on 
account  of  its  richness  and  peculiar  flavor, 
which  somewhat  resembles,  when  cooked, 
that  of  the  oyster. 

The  specimens  examined  were  very  large 
and  tender.  They  were  furnished  by  Mr 
Douw,  of  Green  bush.  The  average  widest 
diameter  at.  the  roots  of  six  specimens  was 
14  inch:  their  average  length,  II  inches; 
average  length  of  tops,  20  inches;  average 
weight  of  each  root,  41  ounces;  average 
weight  of  the  tops  of  each  plant,  1A  ounce. 

Fresh  Roots.'  Fresh  Tops- 

Percent,  of  water . 81.220  84.460 

‘‘  “  dry  nut tteiV. 18.780  15.540 

*  “  ash . : _  1.465  2.170 

“  “  “  in  dry  matter  8.333  13.964 

6826  lbs.  cf  fresh  roots  contain  100  11)3. 
of  inorganic  matter:  4608  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
tops  contain,  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter. 

100  lbs.  of  the  inorganic  matter  of  the 


roots  and  tops  contain,  respectively: 


Roots. 

Tops. 

Carbonic  acid . 

. 24.60 

21.90 

Silicic  acid . 

.  0.60 

8.65 

Phosphoric  acid. . . 

. 15.60 

5.05 

Phosphate  of  iron  . 

.  1.85 

3.85 

Lime . . - 

.  4.95 

7.05 

Magnesia . 

.  0.75 

1.20 

Potash . 

.  5.80 

6.30 

Soda . 

. 39.20 

40.05 

Chlorine . 

.  2.45 

0.55 

Sulphuric  acid _ _ 

.  3.90 

5.15 

Organic  matter.  . . . 

noue. 

99.70 

99.75 

100  lbs.  of  fresh  roots  remove  from  the  soil 
a  little  less  than  25  ounces  of  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter;  100  lbs.  of  fresh  tops  remove  about  35 
ounces  ofinorganic  matter.  These  amounts 


contain,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows: 

25  ounces.  35  ounces. 


Carbonic  acid . 

6.15 

8.30 

Silicic  acid. . . 

0.15 

2.00 

Phosphoric  acid . . 

3.90 

1.68 

Phosphate  of  iron . 

0.46 

1.28 

Lime . 

1.24 

2.35 

Magnesia . 

0.19 

0.40 

Potassa . -  - 

1.45 

2.1Q 

Soda  . 

9.80 

13.35 

Chlorine . 

0.61 

0.18 

Sulohuric  acid . 

0.98 

1.72 
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f  t  may  be  regarded  by  seme  as  quite  un¬ 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  series  of  cal¬ 
culations  which  show  the  amount  and 
kind  of  each  ingredient  removed  lion)  the 
soil  by  a  given  weight  of  the  fresh  roots 
and  tops,  separately,  of  the  vegetable  oyster. 
Those  however  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns,  and  who  raise  this  plant  in 
quantities  for  market,  we  think  will  find 
them  valuable  in  the  way  of  pointing  out 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  each  ingredient 
moved  by  a  crop,  and  hence  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  each  necessary  to  add.  The 
aggregate  quantity  raised  is,  to  be  sure,  but 
small;  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  desirable, 
and  equally  important  to  have  what  are 
grown  of  the  best  quality.  This  is  only  to 
be  effected,  to  any  degree  of  certainty,  by 
knowing  what  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  them.  This  is  established  by  determin¬ 
ing  accurately  the  composition  of  the  plant. 
Hence  the  practical  value  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions. 


O  ne  ton  of  fresh  roots  contains  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  31. 16  lbs.,  which  is, made  up 
of  the  following  bodies,  in  the  proportions 
given  below  : 


Carbonic  acid. . . . 

Silicic . . 

Phosphoric  acid.  . 
Phosphate  of  iron 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Potassa _ k . .  . . 

Soda . „ 

Chlorine . 

Sulphuric  acid.... 


lbs. 

.7.69 

.0.19 

.4.88 

.0.57 

.1.57 

.0.24 

.1.81 

12.25 

0.79 

1  oo 

-l  • 


Tfiese  bodies  are  more  than  furnished  to 


the  soil  by  the  following  compost : — 


Ashes. . . . 33  lbs. 

Common  salt .  10  “ 

Plaster . k .  5  u 

Barn-yagd  jujanure. . . . 1  ton. 


The  ashes  furnish  all  the  inorganic  mat¬ 
ter  removed,  in  sufficient  quantity,  except 
the  soda,  chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
salt  and  plaster  furnish  these.  The  ton  of 
barn-yard  manure  is  added  to  furnish  organ¬ 
ic  ipatter  to  the  plant,  to  increase  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  power  of  the  soil,  to  elevate  its  tem¬ 
perature,  and  to  render  more  soluble  the 
inorganic  matter  added. 

We  now  come  to  see  the  proximate  organ¬ 
ic  composition  of  the  roots,  which  points 
Out  to  us  their  nutritive  qualities, 


- 

100  parts  of 

100  parts  o 

fresh  roots. 

dry  roots 

Water. . . . 

.  80.610 

Fibre  .... 

.  2.764 

29.618 

Sugar  and 

extract..  3.695 

39.279 

Dextrine. . 

_ _  1.435 

15.378 

Casein _ 

.  0.172 

1.849 

Albumen. . 

.  1.066 

11  426 

Starch. . . . 

.  0.035 

0.375 

Resin . 

.  0.180 

1.929 

Gluten. . . . 

0.147 

99.941 

100. 

The  roots  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
sugar,  dextrine,  and  albumen,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  its  rich  flavor.  They  contain 
about  five  percent  more  of  water  than  the 
potato.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  bod¬ 
ies,  they  have  a  small  quant  ty  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  gives  them  that  peculiar  flavor 
and  odor  when  cooked. 

Ultimate  organic  analysis  of  roots. — 100 
parts  of  dry  roots  gave  of 


Nitrogen .  1.930 

Carbon .  42.809 

Oxygen . 41.640 

Hydrogen . 5.644 
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For  the  Funner  and  Planter. 

Guano  for  Cotton. 

Messrs.  Editors. — T  have  delayed  send¬ 
ing  my  subscription  ’till  now,  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  contributing  something  lor  your 
columns — I  have  imposed  this  upon  myself 
as  a  task  once  or  twice  a  year;  but  it  grows 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  truth  is, 
like  a  half  handed  carpenter.  I  can  use  hut 
a  Tew  tools,  and  having  done  my  best  with 
these,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  get  on  farther. 
Rut  my  task  —I  must  write  about  some¬ 
thing — 

“Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.” 

Well,  sirs,  have  you  seen  the  extracts  from 
a  letter,  published  in  the  Laurens  Herald 
of  about  the  20  th  January,  from  Willis  Ben- 
ham,  Esq.,  giving  his  experiment,  with  an 
acre  of  cotton  ?  Please  print  those  extracts, 
and  what  follows  here,  as  a  commentary. 
Mr.  B.  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Laurens, 
and  known  to  be  a  first  rate  practical  plan¬ 
ter,  and  every  way  reliable.'1  I  regard  his 
experiment,  as  far  as  one  experiment  can 
be  so,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  planter.  Mr.  B.  manured  one  acre  of 
cotton  with  200  lbs.  of  guano,  and  gathered 
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2.100  lbs.  ofcottoa  from  it;  and  from  no 
adjoining  acre,  unmanured.  gat IhtcJ  1,000  | 
pounds,  giving  a  difference  of  1,100  lbs.  in 
favor  of  guano.  We  have  other  reports  'of 
experiments  in  this  State  of  like  import,  W 
not  altogether  so  favorable,  hut  I  Ftavtr  not 
room  for  them  here.  You  would  do  well 
1  think,  to  give  as  many  of  them  as  you  can, 

to  shew 


to  your  readers.  My  object  here,  i: 
the  importance  of  these  facts  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  planter.  First,  let  u»  use  a  few  figures 
(which  old  Ilez.  Niles  used  to  say  never  lie): 
Thus  200  lbs.  of  guano  cost  §7.50:  1 ,100  !lk>.  of  j 
seed  cotton,  at  present  prices.  $‘13(10,  lersv-  } 
ing  for  profit  §25.50,  from  which  deduct  if  j 
you  please,  cost  of  picking  out  and  ginning,  j 
But  this  is  not  all,  we  have  20  or  25  bushels- 
of  cotton  seed  to  replace  the  guano  in  the 
next  crop,  so  that  in  tact  its  good  elfectsmay  1 
be  made  to  run  through  several  crops.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  the  next  crop  should  be  j 
(which  as  a  general  rulejt  ought  to  be,  for  ; 
the  benefit  of  the  land)  wheat  or  other  small 
grain — give  to  this  crop  all  the  seed  which 
grew  on  a  guanoed  acre  of  cotton  (in  this 
instance  in  2,1  U0  lhs.)and  it  will  he  well  ran- 
n  u  red — perhaps  its  product  vvill  be  doubled:  | 
and  who  can  doubt  that  the  condition  of  j 
the  land  will  he  much  improved?  Here 
then,  we  ha vc.  increased  products  and  impro¬ 
ving  lands;  and  this  is  exactly  what  vve  want. 
Increased  products  and  improving  land,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  it  is  now,  decreased  products 
and  impoverishing  lands.  Will)  a  rotation 
of  cotton  and  small  grain  alternately,  and 
guano  once  in  two  or  four  years,  returning 
all  the  cotton  seed  to  the  soil,  we  will  have 
larger  profits,  and  what  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  improving  farms.  In  Great  Britain, 
guano  has  long  been  used  for  almost  every 
kind  of  crop,  and  particularly  with  wheat* 
her  most  important  crop.  The  demand  in¬ 
creases  t  here  with  the  increased  knowledge 
of  its  value.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ut¬ 
ter  hut  a  few  years  trial,  many  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  already  regard  it  as  an  article  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity — so  much  so,  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Maryland  have  requested  her  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  use  every  effort,  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  federal  government,  to  break  up 
the  monopoly  in  the  guano  trade,  and  to 
give  it  every  facility.  And  in  both  of  these 
States,  last  fall,  some  of  the  papers  were 
threalning  Peru  with  war,  because  the  gua¬ 
no  for  putting  in  their  wheat  crops  was  not 
forthcoming;  for,  they  said,  it  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  God  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of 


mankind,  and  notme  had  a  right  to  wklb- 
hold  it  or  iwor»pwlize  ft.  These-  facte  are 
me nt simply  to-sht-vw  the  high  esrti- 
male  set  *r.\  this  fertilizer,  ity  those  who 
have  tried  it.  If,  then,  guano  lias  proved 
to  he  an  article  of  so  much  value  to  the 
growers  of.  wheat  ami  ether  crops,  1  submit) 
M *3* <rsr  Editor*,  whether;  with  the  expeii- 
immts  of  Mr.  Bonham  and  others  before  us, 
we  unity  not  justly  count  dd  it  becoming* 
wlwu  better  known,  more  import  n»t  totiW 
doftan  grosser  thaw  t»-  all  others?  If  it 
.'•©•tuctiww**  mere  thaw  doubles  the  wheat 
crop,  so  it  seems  it  will  also  the  cotton  crop  g 
hut  the  wheat  crop  is,  most  of  it,  sold  and 
hut  hitle  of  il  eves  setnrned  to  the  land  ms 
which  it  grew.  Not  so  t Its-  erst  tom  crop. — - 
the*  .'talks,  the  reaves,  the  seed,  every  thing 
hut  the  lint,  may  he  returned  to  the  soil; 
thus  giving  a  kiml  ®f  permanency  to.  the* 
products  of  guano — ah  I  art  the  hat,  which  is 
most  ly  carhotiaceows  maWer  d«»kve4  from 
the  -atmo.-pfierr. 

What  an  encouraging  prospeeK  35  werte 
opened  to  the  cotton  planter  !  An  increases? 
product  of  cotton  will  he  the  least,  part  of 
hisgnin  ;  he  may  goon  continuously  impro*- 
viug  his  la** Is-,  and.  by  vansvtpieiico  every 
olhercrop  that  In*  grows,  .Such  are  the 
probabilities  ;  but  let  us  not  jymr.p* hastily  a.fi 
conclusions —  let  n>»  try  our  experiments  cau¬ 
tiously  a(fd  warily — we  have  i i :  d  enough 
of  humbugs — nevertheless,  let  us  prove  a?} 
things  and  hold  lust  that  which  is  good. 

Lauukxs, 

P.  S. — Will  your  able  c-orrespon  lent  ‘ ;/\i !  * 
bevii.lk”  he  so  good  as  to. give u.s  the  hotar>i- 
eal  names  ami  ch-arastsrsof  the  carrot  weed 
or  rag-weed,  the  hog- weed,,  crab-grass  ami 
broomsedge?  There-is  another  weed— it 
new  cmuhwit — of  the  aster  fami  ly,  1  think,  for 
which  I  know  &©  popular  name,  whirls 
whitens  some  of  our  fields  w  ith  its  flowers 
in  the  fall.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  ca-u- 
rot  weed  is  one  of  o u e  best  fertilizers. -t— 
Who  ever  will  give  nsan  intelligible  account 
of  the  weeds  of  the  South,  their  habits, 
uses,  injurious  effects.  &c.,  would  confer 
an  important  benefit  to  Southern  agriculture. 
The  field  is  large  and  almost  un explored.— 
Will  not  ‘•AisiiEviia.K’’  <lo  k? 

Wo  have  not  been  able  to  lay  our  ban  Is 
on  the  extract  alluded  to  by  our  corves  j  ©in¬ 
dent,  though  w.e  h*d  read. and  t miked  it  for 
insertion.  If  wo  can  get  hold  of  it  again  wi; 
will  vet  insert  it. — Eds.  F  &  P. 
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To  Cure  Wounds  in  Fruit  Trees. 

Theffo  Slowing  dir-etr.fi  ms  were  puhii.-fhed 
•!■),'  William  Forsyth,  King's  Garden  i ; r  Eng¬ 
land,  many  years  ago,  and  have  often  been 
found  valuable. 

“Tekeone  bushel  of  fresh  row  dung,  and 
n  half  a  buffiel  of  lime  rubbish  from  au 
old  building,  that  fmiruthe  ceiling  rooms  is 
preferable,  half  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  and 
two  quats  of  fine  sand.  The  last  three  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  sifted  fine,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  first  working  them  together  until  the 
mixture  is  very  smooth  and  soft,  like  plas¬ 
ter. 


The  tree  is  to  he  prepared  by  carefully  re¬ 
moving  ad  decayed  or  injured  portions, 
down  to  the  sound,  fresh  wood,  leaving  the 
surface  sniotii  and  rounding  off*  the  edge  of 
the  hark  very  smooth.  After  this  the  above 
plaster  is  to  be  spread  very-  carefully  and 
smoothly  over  the  cut  surface  and  some¬ 


what  beyond.  The  plaster  should  be  from 
an  oigth  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  smooth¬ 
ly  and  thinly  fmeshed  off  at  the  edges.  Af¬ 
ter  the  plaster  has  been  spread,  it  should  be 
dusted  over  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of 
dry  ashes,  to  one  part  of  fine  sand  once  in 
tavent  or  thiity  minutes,  until  the  moisture 
is  all  absorbed. 


Fattening  Hogs. 


It.  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the 
cheapest  way  to  make  pork  is  to  keep  a  breed 
of  swine  that,  coming  in  April,  shall  he  fat 
and  weigh:250  to  -300  lbs.  by  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  have  no  doubt  but  this  is  the  ease 
■ — that  pork  can  be  made,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  much-cheaper  in  this  way  than  any  other. 
Yet.  we  have  a  liking  fora  “twenty  score” 
hog.  Hams  from  such  a  pig  are  deservedly 
esteemed  by  ail  epicures,  stud  will  ever  com¬ 
mand,  if  well  cured  and  dried,  high  prices. 

Some  wifi  say  that  you  can  make  spring 
hags  weigh  400  lbs.  by  the  fall.  This  in 
rare  instance  has  been  done,  hut  we  know 
oftio  breed  which,  under  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment,  will  average  any  such  weight.  If 
heavy  hogs  are  desired  they  must  he  farrow¬ 
ed  in  the  fail  and  killed  when  12  to  15  months 
old. 

In  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  adherence  to  one  system,  to  the  entire  , 
abandonment  of  the  other  is  unwise.  On  an  j 
average  sized  farm,  we  would  always  have  \ 
one  litter  of  pigs  in  t  he  fall,  and  one,  or  two, 
if  you  like,  in  the  spring-.  11’ you  have  more  j 
fall  shouts  than  you  can  winter  well  on 


offal,  sell  a  few  to  your  neighbors,  when  six 
weeks  or  tno  months  oh!  for  $-1.50  or  $2h — 
The  rest  will  run  in  the  barn-yard,  eat  up 
what  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  be 
fine  fellows  in  tiic  spring,  ready  to  graze  as 
soon  as  clover  is  ready  for  th®rn.  Cloven, 
sour  milk,  whey,  wash  of  the  kitchen,  &c„ 
will  keep  them  ingood  growing  condition 
during  tlie  summer* — green  corn,  small  po»- 
tatoes,  wind  fall  apples,  nubbins,  and  bmgr- 
gy  peas  will  finish  the  work,— and  in 
tins  way-pork  will  be  produced  witiiout|the 
consumption  of  any  of  the  high  priced  cereal 
grains  which  require  that-  their  effect  on  the 
animal  shall  he- greatly  beneficial  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  exhausting  effect  on  the  soil 
producing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
we  said  before,  an  hundred  weight  of  pork 
can,  probably,  be  made  fr-em  spring  pigs 
cheaper  and  at  less  expense  to  the  fawner 
6ft  a  ft  from  any  other.  To  do  it,  however, 
more  firming  food  is  required.  You  must 
not  keep  t<»o  many.  The  shoals  must  be 
kept  fat  all  the  timeor  they  will  not  mature 
early  enough,  .-  . 

Nothing  will  pay  better  on  a  wheat  fivrmv 
taking  manure  into  consideration,  than  to 
grow  peas  for  feeding  green  to  pigs  during 
summer  and  early  fall.  They  do  well  on 
them,  and  what  they  do  not  eat  they  will 
trample  into  the  richest  kind  of  manure.- — 
To  fat  hogs  on  good  corn  worth  70  cents 
per  bushel  will  not.  pay,  unless  an  unusually 
high  price  is  obtained  for  the  pork.  The 
price  of  cattle  food,  and  the  price  of  meat 
produced  by  its  con  umptioii,  would,  under 
normal' conditions,  always  indicate  the  true 
relation  which  they  hear  to  each  other.  But 
this  normal  condition  does  not  exist  ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  bn hels  of  corn  are  annually  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  west,  that 
are  not.  wort h  25  cents  per  bushel s.  This 
corn  can  be  used  for  pork  making  and  the 
pork  Ue-sh-iped  to  our  market  tit.  little  cost, 
thus  disturbing  the  natural  equilibrium  and 
rendering  it  necessary  that  we  should  sell 
our  corn  rather  than  convert  it  into  pork  or 
beef. 

We  must  not  attempt  competition  with 
our  western  brethren  in  raising  corn  for  pork 
making,  but.  rather  aim  at  raising  those 
crops  which  from  their  bulk  and  weight 
are  not  subject  to  such  competition.  But  to 
do  this  we  must  have  manure,  and  to  make 
this  we  must  make  pork  or  beef  or  mutton. 
Ah!  there’s  the  rub.  To  grow  two  tons 
of  timothy  hay  per  acre,  or  -10  bushels  of 
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ot:  tsiy  b  «t  nei gh-bors  ;  but  in  this  I  wnfc  mis' 


wheat,  we  must  soom  r  or  lav-r  return  to 
thesoil.  Without  id  {ri'esent  enterifig  into 
the  reasons  for  our  beliof,  we  tiii»k*that  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  by  growing  yeas  to  feet!  to  them 
green,  and  early  in  the  he  fall,  an  1  before 
they  are  much  injured'by  thetnjg,  will  be 
found  one  of  the  most  economical  means  iff 
enriching  the  soil. — Rural  Nnv  Yorker. 

^  —  y 
Draining  and  Irrigation* 

“In  the  fall  of  1849  1  had  determined  to 
underdrain  a  portion  of  land  which' had 
been  in  former  times  subdivided  into  hits, 
containing  li  ons  on.*  to  thr  u-  acres,  by  heavy 
walls,  composed  principally  of  small  stones  ; 
and  as  a  part  of  f here  lots  were  in  cultiva¬ 
ted  fields,  and  the  other  parts  in  unsightly 
bushy  pasture  land,  l  had  determined  to 
throw  several  of  these  lots  into  one,  making 
one  lot  of  acres — that  laud  being  what 
we  term  high-hill  laud,  being  hmated  within 
one  half  mile  of  the  river,  and  still  more 
than  500  loot  above  its  hanks,  and  is  what 
is  generally  termed'  a  loamy  soil,  with  a 
stiff  clay  sub-soil.  My  plan  of  operation 
was  to  dig  a  dikeclo.se  along  by  the  sole  of 
these  squalid  and  ancient  walls,  Which  ditch¬ 
es  swallowed  up  alvout  one  hnlfofthe  wall  and 
the  huLlnnce  of  those  walls  was  taken  to 
fill  other  interior  ditches,  which  were  cut 
3  feet  by  2h  wide,  one  in  every  five  rods, 
with  cross  ditches  to  carry  the  surplus  stones 
of  the  old  partition  walls,  .as  well  as  all  the 
surplus  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
and  they  were  tided  within  eight  inches 
with  stones,  and  carefully  covered  with 
much  brush  or  leaves,  and  a  swhk-ient  qu  m- 
tity  of  the  soil  put  back  eo  come  to  a  leva  I  : 
and  the  balance  of  the  earth  from  the  ditch¬ 
es  was  used  for  grading  any  low  spots  that 
were  to  be  found ■;  and  to  show  the  trouble 
i  got  into  by  not  employing  a  p-rac?ieat  en¬ 
gineer  to  lay  out  my  work,  and-  from  my 
own  ignorance  of  the  matter,  1  will  .-date 
that  this  plot  of  land  has  a  gradual  uniform, 
descent  of  about  two  degrees  to  the  north, 
until  it  strikes  the  road  leading-  east  and 
west,  and  which  road  about  equally  divides 
my  farm.  15 clow  the  vo.vl  1  have  about  the 
saute  kind  of  land  as  where  I  had  been 
ditching  above,  in  the  spring  of  1S5J  the 
water  which  accumulated  in  about  400  rods 
of  these  drains  was  emptied  into  the  main 
drain,  and  then  into  one  prepared  at  the  side 
of  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried 
off’ through  what  l  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
phannel,  and  through  land  belonging  to  one 


taken,  fn  the  first  place,  mv! ’ditch  by  the 
side  of  die  road  would  not  hold  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  water  which  was  collected 
in  the  drains-nhove;  and  the  consequence 
was.  that  the  road  was  badly  washed,  to  the 
great  injury  of  myself  and  the  public,  and 
my  u  -ightior  objected  to  its  being  turned  on 
to  his  j>ast ur«  in  such  umi;  tural  quantities; 
and  not  wishing  to  injure  the  public,  nor  my 
uciglmOr.  what  was  to  he  done  in  this  case 
no  on  ■  could  tell.  For  my  own  parti  be¬ 
gan  to  f-nr  and  some  of  my  friends  were 
i\adv  to  join  me,  that  I  ha  l  commenced  a 
rash  under! akiug  without  looking  at  the  rc- 
stiis:  that  water  one  ugh  to  drive  a  saw-  mill 
on  hich  an  1  appearanlly  dry  land  was  not 
so  eas  ly  managed,  in  this  dilemma  Iin- 
quir  d  of  the  President  of  our  Agricultural 
8o  ie'y  whr.t-could  he  done,  knowing  that 
he  had  handled  much  water  in  the  way  of 
irrigation  on  lbs  river  land,  and  lie  told  mo 
at  ow  e  to  turn  the  wafer  across  the  road, 
and  throw  it  over  some  mowing  lots  below 
tlii*  road,  where  the  descent  was  more  rapid 
—say  5  or  <i  degrees.  •  This  was  done,  and  to 
the  utter  surprise  of  every  one,  seven  loads 
of  hay  were  cut  in  July,  where  four  loads  of 
like  dimensions  were  the  extent  that  was 
ever  cut  before.  This  was  from  the  hay 
harvest  of  1850;  in  that  of  1851,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  crop  of  hay  was  still 
larger.  I  have  twelve  acres  more,  next  ad¬ 
joining  this,  and  I  propose  irrigating  these 
also.  Is  there  not  somethin?  strange  in  all 
this:  that  water  can  be  taken  from  these, 
drains,  and,  after  running. one  hundred  rods 
in  an  open  ditch,  then  be  used  for  irrigation 
on  simiar  lands  ?  It  is  passing  strange  to 
me,  and  yet  I  should  he  loth  to  part  with 
this  waterfor  what  my  ditches  -Cost,  which 
were  only  i  n  tended  for  under-draining  above. 
YVhould  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ir¬ 
rigation  and  application  of  water  to  most  of 
our  lands,  pay  many  millions  annually  V” 
[Patent  OJ lee  Report , 


Orchard  Grass:—- .Daclylis  glomerate. 

We  know  littleof  the  extent  to  which  this 
grass  is  grown  among  us;  but  we  imagine 
it  is  as  yet  little  kuovvfrom  the  fact  that  the 
seed  is  scarcely  enquired  for  by  farmers. — 
We  have  had  it  growing  in  our  grounds  on 
a  small  scale  for  several  years,  and  have 
conceived  a  favorable  opinion  of  it  from  its 
strong,  pushing  tendencies  both  in  wet  soil 
and  dry.  It  grows  in  tus  ocks  and  would 
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need  he  sown  pretty  thickly  to  cover  the 
ground;  yet' we  conceive  from  our  obser¬ 
vation?  with  it,  that  it  will  take  care  of  itself 
with  a  medium  chance-  Any  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  it  would  do  a  public  fa¬ 
vor  by  communicating  with  us  about  it. — 
The  'following  is  from  a  Kentucky  paper : 

My  observation  and  experience  has-  in¬ 
duced  me  to  rely  mainly  on  orchard  grass 
and  red  clover  ;  indeed,  1  now  sow  no  other 
sort  of  grass  seed.  Bine  grass  and  white 
clover  are  indigenous  to  our  soil — they  come 
in  of  themselves.  I  do  not  look  upon,  them 
by  any  means  as  intruders,  but  grand  auxil- 
liaries  ;  these  with  orchard  grass  and  red 
clover,  make  the  best  pasture. 

Orchard  grass  and  red  clover,  make  the  j 
best  hay  of  all  the  grasses  for  this  climate, 
[Kentucky;]  it  is  nutritious  and  well  ad¬ 
apted  as  food  for  stock.  I  prefer  orchard 
grass  to  all  others;  it  is  ready  for  grazing  in 
the  spring  ten  or  twelve  days  sooner  than 
blue  grass,  or  any  other  that  a  fords  a  full 
bite.  When  grazed  down,  and  the  stock 
turned  off,  it  will  be  ready  for  regrazing  in 
less  t  h  a  n  h  a  I  f  t  he  t  i  m  e  r  e  q  u  i  r  ed  fo  r  b  I  u  e  g  r  ass 
It  stands  a  severe  drouth  better  than  any 
o! her  grass  ;  when  all  other  sorts  are  dried 
up  for  want  of  rain,  it  keeps  green  and 
growing  In  summer  it  will  grow  more  in 
a  day  than  blue  grass  will  in  a  week.  If 
the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  seed  sown  on  it,  the  orchard  grass  I 
takes  possession  and  keeps  it.  It  will  not 
spread,  but  it  keeps  out  noxious  weeds  and 
intruders.  I  think  it  is  from  its  abundant 
roots  that  most  of  its  good  qualities  come. 

Mowing  the  seed,  — Prepare  the  ground 
nicely  hv  frequent  plowing  and  harrowing, 
as  it  is  customary  in  sowing  flax  or  hemp, 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  convenient;  the 
sooner  the  better.  *  Sow  one  bushel  and  a 
half:  of  orchard  grass  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
three  or  four  pints  of  red  clover  seed,  ft  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  see  1  be  cast 
uniformly  over  the  ground.  Mark  o!F  in 
suitable  widths  for  a  cast  of  light  seed  ;  sow- 
half  the  seed,  then  mark  off  crosswise,  and 
sow  the  remainder.  Sow  the  red  clover 
seed  at  the  same  time,  but  separately.  If 
the  ground  should  be  cloddy,  the  back  of 
a  two  horse  harrow  would  he  better. 

Orchard  grass  is  naturally  disposed  to 
form  and  grow  in  tussocks.  The  best  pre¬ 
ventative, is  a  good  preparation  of  the  ground 
and  a  sufficiency  of  seed  uniformly  sown. 

Weeds  will  spring  up  in  May,  wherever 


strong,  and  will  crowd  and  perish  out  the 
young  plants  of  orchard  grass.  To  remedy 
this  evil  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  over 
the  ground  with  a  keen  scythe,  and  mow 
down  weeds,  grass,  and  all,  as  if  you  were 
mowing  a  meadow  for  hay.  This  should  he 
done  early  in  June,  according  to  the  season. 
There  will  then  be  a  fine  fall  grazing  for 
young  stock. 

This  work  done,  you  will  have  a  fine  plat 
for  either  a  permanent  meadow,  or  fine  pas¬ 
turage.  Every  farmer  ought  to  raise  his 
own  grass  seed,  and  have  some  to  sell,  which 
will  soon  he  the  case  if  a  few  bushels  of 
seed  only  are  procured  and  put  in  as  I  have 
described.  He  pan  then  sow  his  seed  how 
and  when  he  pleases,  and  little  experience 
will  teach  him  the  best  time  and  the  best 
method.  Grazing  orchard  grass  after  the 
middle  of  January,  diminishes  the  yield  of 
seed. 

To  save  the  seed. — -The  seed  head  does  not 
ripen  regularly;  if  let  stand  too  long,  much 
of  the  best  seed  shatters  out;  if  cut  early, 
the  seed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head  is 
immature —practice  with  judgment,  will  fix 
upon  the  right  time.  The  seed  stem  puts 
up  above  the  blades  of  the  grass,  and 
the  heads  of  clover.  An  expert  cradle  is 
best — the  sickle  may  be  used — tie  up  in 
sheaves — put  about  twenty-five  in  a  shock, 
no  cap — to  remain  a  -short  time — some  of 
the  immature  seed  will  ripen  in  the  shock. 
Alter  all  the  moisture  is  exhausted,  it  is  then 
ready  for  threshing  or  treading  out.  With 
the  rake  and  hay  fork  you  get  off  the  straw 
— there  is  not  much  chaff.  I  use  three  sizes 
of  riddles;  the  first  a  coarse  one  to  get 
clear  of  the  remaining  straw,  &e.,  them 
pass  it  twice  through  a  finer  one,  allowing 
the  seed  to  pass  through  easily;  then  use 
the  line  riddle,  freeing  the  bulk  from  imper¬ 
fect  seed  and  dus’t.  It  is  now  ready  for 
barreling  or  for  sacks  ;  it  ought  not  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  large  bulk. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is  cut  mow  for  hay; 
the  sooner  after  the  seed  is  cut  the  better. 
The  second  crop  will  be  the  better  by  mow¬ 
ing  the  field  soon  after  the  seed  is  cut. — 
This  second  crop  should  be  the  main  reli¬ 
ance  for  hay  for  the  farm,  and  there  is  no 
grass  that  produces  such  good  liny  for  every 
kind  of  stock,  horses  and  mules  included. 

The  late  Judge  Peters  of  Pennsylvania, 
(u  ho  was  at  the  head  of  all  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  in  that  great  Stale  for  many 
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years,,)  preferred  it  to  all  otlier  grass.  So 
did  that  spirited  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
John  Hare  Powell,  of  cattle  celebrity,  of 
the  same  State. 


*In  the  South  we  would  prefer  sowing  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  Eds.  F.  &  P. 


Meadow  Oat  Grass. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  see  in  the  present  No.  of 
t  he  Farmer,  inquiries,  by  a  North  Carolina 
farmer,  in  relation  to  grasses,  &c.  One  spe¬ 
cies  to  which  he  calls  particular  attention 
is  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  ( Arena  ela- 
tior).  I  have  paid  some  little  attention  to 
this  grass,  for  a  few  years  past,  with  partic- 
ular  attention  to  sheep  feeding.  I  have  seen 
the  great  disadvantages  under  which  sheep 
husbandry  labor,  for  want  of  an  early  bite 
of  succulent  food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and 
my  experience  lias  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  grass  equal  to  it  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  advantages  over  orchard  grass 
(Doctylis  Glomerata ),  in  several  particulars. 
It  is  considerably  earlier,  giving  a  good  hitc 
some  time  before.  It  is  equally  as  thick  in 
putting  forth,  after  the  sy the,  or  after  being 
eaten  off,  and  continues  later  in  the  fall 
without  being  affected  by  frosts.  It  is  not 
so  choice  in  the  kind  of  ground  in  which 
you  grow  it.  It  will  grow  on  high  ground 
too  dry  for  orchard  grass,  and  on  much  thin¬ 
ner  ground.  Orchard  grass,  to  pay  at  all 
for  hay  or  pasture,  ought  to  have  a  rich, 
moist  loam — not  that  the  oat  grass  does  not 
delight  in  rich  land,  as  all  vegetation  does, 
but  it  will  do  better  on  thinisli  land  than 
any  other  grass  I  know. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  its  qualities  as  a 
hay  grass.  I  give  here  an  extract  from 
“Dickson’s  Agriculture.”  “This  grass  is 
found  the  most  beneficial  when  retained  in 
a  close  state  of  feeding.  It  makes  good  hay 
and  experiment  lias  shown  it  to  afford  a 
greater  weight  of  produce  than  most  other 
grasses.  On  the  Continent  in  comparison 
with  common  grasses,  it  is  found  to  yield  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  to  two.” 

Prof.  Low,  in  his  Elements  of  Practical 
Agriculture,  says :  “  It  is  a  coarse  though 
productive  grass,  growing  rapidly  after  be¬ 
ing  cropped,  and  producing  an  early  and 
plentiful  herbage  in  the  spring.”  He,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  it  the  go-by,  because  it  is  said 
to  have  been  found  upon  analysis  to  contain 
more  of  bitter  and  saline  matter  than  any 
other  pasture  grasses.  At  this  I  was  much 


astonished,  seeing  that  he  gives  Yarrow, 
(Achillea  Mi 1 1 fu limn)  as  a  plant  for  forage  or 
herbage,  which  is  nothing  but  hitter,  and 
which  with  us  is  utterly  rejected  while  any 
thing  else  can  he  had  by  the  stock. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  grasses,  I 
would  suggest  to  some  of  your  amateur  far¬ 
mers,  thatihey  turn  their  attention  to  some 
of  the  varieties  little  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ; — one  highly  spoken  of  by  all  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  everywhere  found  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  from  wet  bottoms  to  the  high  grounds, 

I  ask  their  attention  to — it  is  doubtless  a 
native  grass.  1  mean  the  Meadow  Fescue, 
(Festuca  Pratensis).  Low  says  it  ‘‘is  justly 
ranked  amongst  the  superior  grasses.  Al¬ 
though  a  large,  it  is  not  a  coarse  plant,  and 
does  not,  like  some  of  the  larger  grasses, 
form  tufts  in  growing.  The  leaves  are  suc¬ 
culent  and  readily  eaten  by  the  larger  pas¬ 
turing  animals.” 

You  will  permit  me  to  differ  from  you,  in 
suggesting  a  mixture  ofgrass  seed  for  mow¬ 
ing  grounds:*  I  think  that  timothy  ought 
not  to  be  mixed  for  the  sytho  with  the  earli¬ 
er  verieties.  All  grasses  for  permanent 
meadow,  should  blossom  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  same  time. 

I  go  for  timothy  pure  and  unmixed,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  our  latest  grasses,  if  not 
the  latest.  To  say  anything  in  its  praise 
as  a  hay  grass,  would  he  useless — for  hors¬ 
es  particularly  ;  and  where  cui  in  blossom 
it  suits  any  kind  of  stock. 

1  ought  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  seeding  the  meadow  oat  grass.  It  is 
better  to  be  sown  in  the  fall — may  be  put  in 
with  any  kind  of  grain.  I  have  tried  it  this 
fall  wit  h  a  sprinkle  of  turnip  seed,  both  of 
which  look  well.  By  the  way,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  last  fall  1  put  in  a  piece  of  meadow 
in  timothy  with  a  sprinkle  of  turnips,  of 
which  we  made  about  800  bushels,  and  cut 
at  least  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  from  tire 
same  ground  this  summer.  1  could  not  see 
that  the  turnips  injured  the  grass  in  the 
least,  neither  did  the  grass  injure  the  root 
crop.  I  have  three  or  four  bushels  of  the 
oat  grass  seed  left  that  I  can  dispose  of.— 
Cor.  American  Farmer. 


*Our  correspondent  has  misunderstood  us. — 
We  have  always  contended  that  where  hay  is  the 
sole  object,  that  timothy  should  be  sown  alone  ; 
but  that  where  hav  and  pasture  were  the  objects, 
that  a  mixture  of  the  grasses  should  be  seeded — 
and  so  we  say  now. — Ed.  American  Farmer. 
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VVe  have  never  before  indulged  in  copying  po¬ 
etry  into  our  columns,  but  the  following,  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  is  so  good,  that  we  Cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  to  place  it  before  our 
readers. — Ed.  Woe  kino  FakmeIU 

God  blew  Ye,  Merry  Harvesters* 

EY  EDWARD  CAVERN. 

God  bless  ye,  merry  harvesters,  down  with  the  gol¬ 
den  grain, 

1  love  to  hear  your  sickle  strokes  enlivening  the 

plain ; 

And  love  to  see  those  happy  smiles  which  brighten 
up  your  face, 

Gleam  through  those  briny  drops  o-f  sweat,  and  J 
give  ybttr  cheeks  it  grace. 

I  love  to  see  your  waving  fields,  like  mid u luting 
seas, 

And  green  blades  flutter  in  the  wind,  like  penants  j 
in  the  breeze; 

But  more  T  love  your  monuments,  reared  by  the! 

hand  of  toil, 

Those  yellow  sheaves  and  golden  stacks  which  j 
ctown  the  generous  soil. 

\e  sing  ofolher  harvesters,  who  mow  down  fields 
of  uu  n, 

AY  ho  widows  make  and  orphans  too.  then  defy  the 
slain; 

Bnt  tell  me  are  those  crimson  piles  heaped  up  in 
blor.iiy  strife. 

Deserving  more  the  song  of  praise  than  bread,  the 
staff  nf'lifir? 


Long  may  ye  lire. and  healthfully,  to  quaff  the  cup  : 

of  peace, 

And  may  your  flocks  and  little  ones,  and  lowing  I 
herds  increase.- 

And  oh!  may  lie  who  givelli  bread  send  plenty 
to  your  door, 

Enough  to  spread  the  rich  man's  board  and  satisfy 

the  poor. 


God  bless  ye,  merry  harvesters,  let  every  farmer 
sing, 

Till  with  the  sound  the  hills  awake  and  lowly  val¬ 
leys  ring  ; 

’Neath  cottage,  half,  and  temple-roof  prolong  the 
joyous  strain, 


God  bless  ye,  me  fry  harvesters,  again,  again, 


God  bless  ye,  merry  harvesters,  who  plow  the  fill- 

low  sod, 

Who  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  it,  then  leave  the 
rest  to  God. — 

To  Him  who  sendeth  sun  and  rain,  and  seed,  and 

harvest  time : 

God  speed  ye  all,  ye  sturdy  sons  of  England’s  hap¬ 
py  clime. 


And  ye  who  owr;  the  fruitful  soil  as  Bona  did  of 
old. 


nariwie^— — — - in  miwai 

Bray  don’t  torget  those  helping  hands  that  store 
your  purse  with  gold; 

But  when  young  Ruth  the  gleaner  comes,  go  bid 
yottr  honest  men 

Drop  here  and  there,  and  liberally,  an  ear  of  pre¬ 
cious  grain. 

God  help  ye  all.  ye  harvesters,  tthd  when  that  day 
shall  come. 

When  those  who  stuv  and  reap  in  tears  shall  shout 
the  harvest  home, 

May  ye  among  those  ripened  shocks  he  found  of 
which  we  read. 

And  find  yourselfsafe  lodged  in  Heaven  ns  pre¬ 
cious  seed.  [  U  id  if  or  d;  1853. 


Valuable  Water-proof  Compositors, 

For  Book?  ami  Shoes.,  Harness ,  Carriage  Fops, 
Ships'  Hopes,  Sec, 

Editors  O.  Cultivator:— T)r.  G.  Miesse, 
a  German  physician  of  some  celebrity  in 
these  parts,  has  invented  a  composition, 
which,  if  gene  rally  used  might  effect  a  sa¬ 
ving  of  several  millions  of  dollars  annually  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  for  renderin’?  leath- 
er,  cordage,  &c.,  water  proof,  soft  and  du¬ 
rable. 

The  first  triad  the  Doctor  made  with  the 
composition  was  on  a  new  pair  of  boots — 
the  bottoms  and  upper  leather  being  rubbed 
with  it  before  wearing  them,  and  applied 
once  every  2  or  8  weeks  afterwards — he  has 
worn  them  almost  'daily  Sir  seven  years.  A 
pair  of  shoes  treated  in  the  same  way,  have 
been  in  almost  constant  use  for  four  years, 
and  are  now  better  than  most  new  ones. — 
The  Doetot  says,  if  ibe  Government  would 
introduce  its  use  in  the  army  and  navy,  for 
harness  ami  soldiers’  hoots,  and  for  ships’ 
cordage  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  durabili¬ 
ty  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort 
ofthose  who  use  them.  Fanners  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  much  exposed  to  snow  and  mud, 
will  find  this  compqsitPbn  just  the  thing  to 
keep  the  feet  dry,  and  preserve  the  health, 
as  well  as  a  gri/a  saving  of  shoemakers’ 
hills. 

Kiccipk. — Take  an  iron  pot  and  put  info 
it  4  ounces  of  good  gum  clastic  (India  rub¬ 
ber),  cut  in  strips  or  small  pieces,' and  a  pint 
offish  oil ;  set  it  on  a  fire  of  hot  coals,  and  stir 
with  an  iron  rod  till  the  gum  is  ail  dissolved 
fit  will  require  much  heat),  then  add  by  de¬ 
grees  four  quarts  more  of  fish  oil,  stirring  it 
well;  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  into  a 
can  or  jug  for  use. 

In  using  have  the  com  coition  a  little  warm . 
and 'ns -Tv  with  a  Bn;  i  or  sponge.  a  liberal 
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t-oat  to  the  uppers  ami  soles,  so  as  to  satu¬ 
rate  the  leather.  If  cold  weather,  it  should 
be  done  in  a  warm  room  or  near  the  fire. 
Repeat  the  application  as  often  ns  every 
month  in  summer,  and  every  10  or  12  days 
an  winter. 

As 'this  treatment  will  make  hoots  and 
shoes  non-conductors  of  electricity r  as  well 
as  impervious  to  water,  the  Doctor  says 
there  should  he  a  few  copper  nails  (iron  will 
do)  driven  in  the  soles  to  carry  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  electricity  ofthe  body,  otherwise  it  will 
prove  injurious  to  health,  as  is  the  case  with 
pun  elastic  overshoes,  if  worn  for  a  length 
of  time. 

To  render  ships’  ropes,  cordage,  fishing 
lines,  nets,  &c.,  water-proof  it  is  neccssarjr 
t-o  let.  them  soak  in  the  mixture. 

Remember  that  no  linseed  oil,  spirits  of 
turpentini,  tallow,  or  beeswax,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  mixture. 


small  hushes  annually  mowed  in  the  pasture, 
and  other  course  material  which  would  not 
be  fit  for  use  as  a  manure  the  next  spring.— 
No  stock  goes  into  these  yards  except  the 
sheep  during  the  winter.  After  the  cow- 
yards  and  hog-yards  are  cleared  of  their 
!  contents  in  thespring  for  planting,  {hi  ■  muck 
and  other  materials  are  carted  into  the  cow- 
yards  on  the  other  side  and  end  of  the 
barn  and  to  the  hog  yard;  near  by.  These 
yards  are  several  times  plowed  or  dug  over 
during  the  summer.  To  this  mass  we  oc¬ 
casionally  add  more  muck,  turf,  soil,  lime 
and  ashes,  so  that  no  uupleasantslenohshall 
arise  therefrom.  *  ¥  *  A  part  of  this 

compost  is  taken  out  in  the  autumn,  and  laid 
in  large  heaps  on  the  ground,  to  he  planted 
the  next  season  and  the  residue  is  taken  out 
in  the  spring,  intermixed  with  the  winter 
manure.  The  same  course  is  pursued  year¬ 
ly.” 


- - —3X55325*— - 

From  the  Granite  Farmer. 

Manures,  Peat  and  Mack* 

Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  the  well 
knowu  Agriculturist  of  Massachusetts,  alter 
much  experience  in  the,  use  of  peat  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  cord 
of  stable  manure,  fresh  and  clear,  composted  i 
with  two  cords  of  peat,  made  a  manure, 
equally  valuable  in  fertilizing  properties,  as  j 
three  cor, Is  of  stable  manure.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  practical  farmers,  sub&tan-  j 
tiates  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phinney. 

Judge  VV.  A.  Hayes,  of  Berwick,  Me.,  I 
lately  deceased,  a  practical  and  scientific  j 
farmer,  had  much  experience  in  the  use  o! 
peat  or  muck  as  a  manure.  Tlis  experience 
tallied  with  that  of  other  distinguished  fann¬ 
ers,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. — 
He  used  muck  extensively  upon  his  farm  and 
considered  it  one  of  the  best  manures.  In 
fact,  it  was  very  much  owing  to  his  muck 
swamp,  that  he  was  able  to  make  of  land  un- 
«jer  cultivation  for  near  two  centuries,  and 
■“worn  out,’’  as  the  saying  is,  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  Maine.  In  giving  I 
,n  description  of  his  farming  operations, 
Judge  Hayes  said,  ‘T  have  within  twenty 
a-ods  ©f  «iy  barn  a  swamp  of  a  few  acres  of 
muck,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  resting  on 
white  sand.  From  this,  I  annually,  after 
haying,  haul  more  than  one  hundred  and  | 
fifty  loads  of  fifty  bushels  each,  and  deposit 
it  in  yards  on  the  backside  and  further  end  ; 
of  the  barn  In  these  yards  we  also  place 
the  .potato  tops,  coarse,  grass,  fern  and 


This  is  a  good  practice.  Ammonia  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  muck  by  the  droppings  of  iho 
sheep,  during  the  first  winter  and  by  those 
of  thi' cattle  during  the  second  winter,  and 
thus  the  muck  is  converted  into  a  manure, 
rose  muling  i  n  a  11  of  its  co  u  si  i  l  u  e n  ts,  i »  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties — cow  or  stable  manure.— 
in  addition  to- this,  the  ashes  and  lime  ad¬ 
ded.  and  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  winters,  perform  appropriate  func¬ 
tions  upon  the  compost,  in  evolving  ammo¬ 
nia,  decomposing  t lie  vegetable  matter  and 
rendering  t  he  whole  mass  completely  friable - 


Cultivation  of  Barley* 

Mr.  Editor  — I  am  anxious  t«  le-arn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  and  cultivation  of  bar¬ 
ley,  and  know  wot  to  whom  to  apply  with 
as  much  certainty  .of  success  as  to  yourself. 
The  joint  worm  has  destroyed  the  wheat 
crop  in  this  section,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  what  fall  crop  can  be  successfully 
substituted  for  a  few  years,  until  this  pest 
shall  leave  us,  Our  entire  labor  is  applied 
in  the  spring,  to  the  culture  of  corn  and  oats, 
so  that  tobacco  or  any  other  spring  crop 
could  not  releive  us  of  the  dilemma.  Bar¬ 
ley  lam  told  is  sown  in  the  spring  and  fad, 
from  which  I  infer  there  are  two  varieties 
ofit,  and  you  will  confer  an  obligation  on 
me  by  giving  me  all  the  information  you 
can  in  respect  to  the  fall  crop.  The  follow¬ 
ing  enquiries  I  wish  particularly  to  have  an¬ 
swered.  3.  What  is  the' preparation  of 
the  soil?  2.  What  the  time  and  mode  of 
seeding.  &  Win-;,  does  it  mature.'  4. 
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How  anil  when  harvested?  5.  When 
thrashed  1  6.  What  its  yield  m  ewwifvar- 

i-son  with  wheat?  7.  Where  is  there  n 
market  for  it  ?  What  its  price  general¬ 
ly  ?  9.  Is  the  straw  good  winter  food  for 

cattle?  10.  Is  it  a  more  exhausting  emp 
to  the  land  thaa  wheat?  II.  Does  clover 
ta'ke  well  with  it  ?  12.  Mow  do  guano  and 

plaster  act  with  it  ?  What  kind  of  soil  and 
climate  arc  best  adapted  to  its  growth?  I 
shall  he  pleased  to  hear  from  yma  at  verur 
■earliest  oeinvenien.ee,  and  have  no  douht 
that  an  article  from  your  pen  -on  this  sub¬ 
ject  iaa  tthe-ttext  number  of  your  most  excel¬ 
lent.  work,  would  through  this  section  «(  the 
country  be  read  with  betih  [profit  and  pleas¬ 
ure  >S.  *S,  BkABFOR©. 


Reply  by  'the  Editor  of  Ike  A  merican  Farm¬ 
er. — 1.  The  preparation  of  the,  soil  is  the 
same  as  for  wheat.  The  ground  .should  he 
deeply  ploughed  and  thw.i-.mgg'hly  pulverized 
g.)jr  harrowing,  or  by  rolling  and  harrow- 
smig., 

:2.  The  time  of  seeding:  is  either  fall  or 
spring.  It  seeded  in  the  tall,  it  should  he 
sown  about  the  same  time  as  wheat.  If  in 
the  spring,  as  so»:i  as  the  gie-uud  can  he  got 
an  good  order. 

As  to  the  mode  of  seeding ,  it  is  the  same 
shs  that  of  wheat.  It  is  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drill.?.  The  depth  of  sowing  the  seed  from 
l  to  2  inches. 

3.  As  to  the  lime  of  its  matjenmg,  it  va¬ 
ries,  being  influenced  by  soil  and  Iwcatloii  ; 
its  usual  time  of  ripening  if  sown  in  the 
*!j  ring  is  about  five  ikokUis. 

4.  It  is  harvested  the  same. as  wheat. — 
It  shout'd,  however,  he  cut  before  the  stalks 
turn  yellow  and  become  arid.  A  safe  rule 
would  be,  to  cut  when  the  stalks  jjmist  under 
the  head  for  4  or  5  inches,  turn  yellow.  If 
left  until  the  entire  .stalk  becomes  yellow  and 
hard,  it  would  be  subject  to  shatter  and 
waste.  If  cut  when  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  is  green  it  must  be  left  in  the  field  in 
shocks  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it 
would  be  liable  to  heat  in  the  stacks  and  be¬ 
come  injured.  After  being  dried  in  the 
field  it  should  be  stacked  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  wheat.  It  would  be  well  to  stack  it 
around  apoleto  afford  ventilation. 

5.  It  is  threshed  in  the  same  way  as 
wheat,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  grain  from  the  culms.  It  often  re¬ 
quires  to  be  passed  twice  through  the 


6.  Jm  a  good  rich  loam  or  mould ,  if  the 
ground  Is  well  prepared  and  finely  pulver¬ 
ize?!,  it  will  yield  from  25  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  provided  the  season  is  not  unfavorable; 
much  larger  quantities  have  been  grown  on 
an  acre.  A  heavy  rain  at  the  time  of  ma¬ 
turing  is  highly  detrimental  to  large  pro¬ 
ducts. 

7.  Its  chief  consumption  in  this  country 
is  for  making  malt  liquor,  its  market  any  of 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  where  there  arc 
breweries — and  breweries  are  almost  every 
where,  and  greatly  on  the  increase.  Though 
thus  chiefly  used,  barley  would  form,  if 
chopped,  tin  admirable  alternate  food  for 
stock,  generally.  AYIien  hulled  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

■g.  Its  [n  ice  ranges  from  65  to  75  cents, 
and  always  finds  ready  sale.  The  demand 
is  always  more  than  adequate  to  the  sup- 

i>'y- 

9.  If  the  barley  be  cut  when  the  stalks 
are  green  from  4  to  5  inches  below  the  head 
the  straw  makes  good  food  for  cattle. 

10.  We  do  not  think  it  more  exhausting 
than  wheat. 

11.  Clover  will  take  well  with  it,  though 
if  heavy,  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  quality  of 
the  barley,  making  it  sprout,  if  left  till  dead 
ripe  before  being' cut,  which  it  should  nev¬ 
er  he.  This  might  be  prevented,  in  spring 
sown  barley,  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the 
clover  seed  were  delayed  being  sown  until 
the  barley  plants  werc  iip  4  or  5  inches.- — - 
The  clover  seed  should  he  rolled  in.  On 
full  sown  barley,  the  sowing  of  clover  seed 
should  he  delayed  some  two  weeks  later 
than  is  usual  on  wheat,  and  should  lie  rolled 
in. 

12.  Guano  and  plaster,  say  200  pounds  of 
the  former  and  a  peck  of  the  latter,  per  acre 
mixed  together,  would  make  an  excellent 
manure  for  it. 

13.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  barley,  is  a  deep  fertile  loam,  or  light 
mold.  It  does  not  require  so  stiff  a  soil  as 
wheat,  but  a  stiller  one  than  rye.  A  good 
crop  of  barley  cannot  be  produced  on  poor 
land.  Besides  the  guano  and  plaster,  be¬ 
fore  spoken  of,  which  should  be  ploughed 
in,  a  few  bushels  of  ashes  would  he  found 
an  excellent  adjunct.  Four  bushels  of  bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  live 
bushels  of  ashes,  sown  broadcast  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  with  the  barley,  would  make  an 
admirable  dressing  for  an  acre. 


threshing  machine. 


Barley  stands  heat  and  drought  well,  and 
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will  grow  in  a  greater  diversity  of  climates 
than  any  other  member  of  the  grass  family. 

There  are  many  names  given  to  different 
kinds  of  barley,  hut  they  appear  to  he  di¬ 
vided  into  three  kinds,  the  two  rowed,  the 
four  rowed,  and  the  six  lowed.  Winter 
barley  is  mostly  sown  in  mild  climates,  as 
in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
This  variety  would  suit  the  south  best. — 
Spring  sown  barley,  it  is  said,  gives  the 
largest  products.  The  variety  preferred  for 
the. spring  seed,  is  the  two  rowed. 

The  Chevalier  barley  is  said  to  be  most 
valuable  for  the  purposes  of  brewers. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  from 
14  to  2  bushels  are  the  right  quantites. 

Tlie  Hog— A.  Manure  Maker. 

j 

One  of  the  best  manure  makers  is  the 
hog.  Every  farmer  is  supposed  to  have  one 
or  more  of  these  animal  manure  makers ,  and 
if  he  but  take  care  to  provide  him  with  ma¬ 
terial,  he  will  make  double  the  worth  of 
manure — of  his  own  body  in  the  market. 
The  great  value  of  the  manure  of  the  hog 
consists  in  the  ammonia  so  abundant  in  it, 
supplied  of  coursej  most  by  the  urine  of  the 
animal. 

Now  the  urine  of  the  hog  is  too  often  1 
suffered  to  run  to  waste.  To  save  this,  there 
should  be  connected  with  every  farmer’s  hog 
stye,  a  yard  for  muck  or  loam.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  various  kinds  of  litter,  found 
about  the  garden  and  farm,  in  the  shape  of 
weeds,  fern,  bushes,  leaves  and  the  like. — 
The  urine  of  the  hog  will  not  only  be  absor¬ 
bed  by  the  peat,  muck  or  loam,  but  he  will 
masticate  the  vegetable  litter  and  will  mix 
the  whole  compost  together,  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  can  be  done 
with  the  hoe  or  spade.  Now  the  manure 
of  the  hog  is  much  more  valuable  than  that 
of  any  other  animal,  as  it  contains  phos¬ 
phate  or  Soda,  Lime  and  'Magnesia,  not  in  j 
the  urine  of  the  cow,  horse  or  sheep;  or  if 
so,  hardly  to  be  traced.  And  as  a  cord  of 
loam  saturated  with  the  urine  of  the  hog 
stye,  is  of  greater  value  than  either.  If  the 
proper  materials  are  furnished  a  hog  in  a 
proper  yard,  a  single  hog  will  make  ten 
cords  of  good  manure  in  a  single  year. 

And  there  is  a  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  the  hog  to  make  all  of  his  deposits 
upon  the  muck  heap.  A  little  care  will 
make  the  hog  nice  and  particular  in  this 
matter.  A  hog  will  generally  void  where 


there  is -a.  we*  place.  Now  if  you  wish  to 
b  ad  your  Log  to  void  upon  the  muck,  make 
a  funnel  shaped  hole  in  the  centre  of  your 
muck  heap,  and  keep  this  wet  with  water 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  will  choose  that 
place  for  voiding.  If  he  should  not,  fasten 
him  out  of  his  sleeping  apartments  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  choose 
the  prepared  spot  for  his  deposits. 

Aside  from  the  advantage  arrising  from 
his  addition  to  the  muck  heap,  you  in  this 
manner  make  a  neat  and  particular  animal 
of  one  generally  taken  to  be  naturally  a  very 
dirty  one. — Granite  Fanner. 

F  rom  the  Neic  England  Cultivator. 

A  Workshop  on  the  Farm. 

A  workshop  is  an  invaluable  appendage 
of  the  well  regulated  farm,  and  acomponent 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  thorough  and 
economical  system  of  management.  The 
‘‘old  foggy”  farmer  maybe  startled  at  first 
by  the  proposition  :  but  a  few  minutes  un¬ 
prejudiced  reflection  would  convince  hint 
of  the  fact. 

Of  course  a  workshop  adapted  to  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  farm,  need  not  bo 
as  expensive  or  various  in  its  details  as  that 
of  the  carpenter  or  wheelwright.  After  a 
bench  1ms  been  put  up,  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  will  supply  the  shop  with  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  tools  to  do  almost  any  job,  which  the 
farmer  feels  himself  competent  to  undertake. 
The  expense,  then,  is  not  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  arrangement.  The  shop  and 
tools  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  years. 

A  cart,  a  plough,  a  tool,  a  fixture  about 
the  house  or  barn  is  destroyed,  lost,  because 
the  necessary  repairs  were  neglected  in  the 
time  of  it.  The  fanner  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  go  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  to  the  car¬ 
penter,  or  the  wheelwright’s  shop,  and  “for 
the  want  of  a  nail,  the  horse  was  lost.’’  A 
thousand  good  and  useful  articles  might  be 
made  or  mended  during  the  winter,  or  on  a 
rainy  day. 

With  the  practice,  would  come  the  neces¬ 
sary  skill  in  using  the  tools.  A  man  who  is 
naturally  clumsy,  would  soon  acquire  suf¬ 
ficient  dexterity  to  enable  him  to  “make  and 

mend.” 

Regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  practical 
education  of  the  farmer’s  boys,  the  work¬ 
shop  would  be  an  immense  advantage. — • 
Mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  farmer. 
They  are  dollars  aud  cents  to  him.  But, 
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as  a  general  thing,  the  boys  are  permitted 
to  grow  up  without  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velope  what  mechanical  talent  they  may  pos¬ 
sess,  or  to  obtain  any  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
tools.  The  rake  and  the  hoe  are  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  their  skill. 

“But  I  don’t  want  my  boy  to  be  a  carpen¬ 
ter  or  a  tinker,”  says  one.  Suppose  you 
do  not;  you  would  like  to  have  him  know 
the  difference  between  a  foreplain  and  an 
ox-cart.  Whatever  tends  to  develope  the 
physical  or  mental  faculties,  is  advantage  to 
the  boy.  Skill  in  one  mechanical  pursuit 
oegets  skill  in  another. 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  farmer 
Narrowminded  did  not  wish  his  boy  to  study 
grammar.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  him  ; 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  lawyer  or  a 
minister  of  him.  lie  never  studied  ^ram¬ 
mer,  and  he  always  got  along  well  enough 
without  it.  Yet  this  branch  affords  a  very 
salutary  discipline  to  the  mind;  it  sharpens 
the  judment,  quickens  the  perception — in 
short,  develops  all  the  powers  of  the  intel¬ 
lect.  The  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  that 
enables  the  boy  to  distinguish  between  a 
noun  and  a  verb,  will  enable  him  to  calculate 
the  operations  of  his  future  calling. 

Farming  needs  a  good  judment;  and  it 
matters  not  whether  it  has  been  acquired 
by  using  t.  foreplain,  studying  grammar,  or 
the  every  day  experience  of  life.  Whatev¬ 
er  enlarges  the  capacity  of  mind,  or  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  act  with  ski!’,  promptness  and  en¬ 
ergy,  fits  the  young  man  for  his  calling. — 
A  bad  carpenter  will  seldom  make  a  good 
blacksmith.  What  educates  for  one  pur¬ 
suit,  is  a  general  qualification  for  any  other. 

The  use  of  tools,  with  the  mental  discip¬ 
line  it  induces,  is  a  practical  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  Though  his  boys  may  never  be¬ 
come  mechanics,  mechanical  dexterity  will 
enable  them  to  think  and  act  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  in  any  pursuit  they  may  choose. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Dog  Mania. 

Messrs.  Editors:— I  see  so  much  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  sheep  killing  dogs  that  I 
am  tired  of  reading  about  them,  so  I  will  try 
to  give  sheep  raisers  my  experience  in  hog 
raising,  and  see  if  they  cannot  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  such  poor  experience.  I  think 
there  is  much  said  about  dogs  and  the  legis¬ 
lature  that  is  useless.  Suppose  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  to  tax  the  dogs,  that  would  not  j 
-:.1  .non.  itihiuc  tnosi  '/a'Unolo  j 


sheep  of  yours  one  day,  for  there  would  be 
dogs  enough  to  kill  all  the  sheep  still,  and 
none  would  be  saved  by  that,  and  if  they 
were  a  little  the  better  of  it,  you  might 
cause  something  worse,  for  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  is  hundreds  of  negroes,  and  they 
kill  hogs  as  bad  as  the  dogs  do  sheep.  Now 
you  would  think  it  singular  in  us  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  protect  our  hogs  in  our 
pastures;  yet,  ifour  dogs  were  destroyed, 
we  might  need  protection  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of.  Ami  you  will  recollect  it 
is  much  easier  to  guard  against  a  dog  than 
a  man,  who  can  steal  that  which  is  under 
you  whilst  you  are  asleep-  The  way  myself 
and  others  save  our  hogs,  we  need  some  good 
dogs  to  assist  us.  After  we  have  done  our 
day’s  work  we  want  rest  at  night,  and  we 
sleep  very  sound  some  times — the  dogs  have 
not  labored,  and  are  more  wakeful  than  we 
are,  and  by  their  loud  barking  awake  us, — 
some  of  them  will  take  the  rogue  up  or  make 
him  hunt  a  tree  to  save  his  own  flesh  from 
their  sharp  teeth,  and  sortie  will  not  allow 
their  neighbors  dogs  to  steal. 

We  keep  our  hogs  in  a  pasture  where  we 
can  command  them  at  pleasure  during  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  and  at  night  we  shut  them 
in  a  lot  near  the  dwelling  where  the  thief 
can  be  easiest  heard,  at  which  time  the  dog 
is  of  great  importance  to  assist  in  the  dark, 
and  by  acting  thus  we  can  raise  hogs  when 
we  could  not  in  any  other  way.  When  our 
hogs  are  picking  up  the  shattered  corn  and 
peas  we  lose  most,  for  they  are  not  hungry 
and  we  cannot  often  pen  them.  And  as  for 
those  dogs  that  go  in  search  of  mischief  use 
gunpowder  and  heavy  lead,  and  it  will  soon 
cure  them  of  killing  sheep,  and  robbing 
meat  houses,  and  stealing  your  eggs;  and 
I  would  advise  those  gentlemen  who  raise 
sheep  to  build  lots  for  their  sheep,  and  shut 
them  there  every  night  as  they  should  be, 
and  they  will  have  no  need  for  legislative 
aid,  so  much  desired  by  them.  Any  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  a  sheep  raiser,  can  make  a  lot 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  dogs  from 
them,  and  if  they  are  too  lazy  or  too  stingy 
to  do  so,  they  suffer  loss.  If  it  was  as  easy 
to  shut  out  negroes  as  dogs,  there  would  bo 
less  use  tor  them  than  thereis.  I  hope  those 
gentlemen  who  raise  sheep  will  try  the  expe¬ 
riment,  and  save  those  valuable  animals  from 
the  pests  they  complain  of,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  satisfied  and  successful.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  plans  have  been  tried 
by  n H  who  flunk  sheep  worth  saving,  and 
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that  the  shepherd,  and  not  the  useless  dogs 
who  deserve  to  be  treated  only’as  I  have 
prescribed,  may  eat  the  mutton. 

James  Broom, 

S ilverton  S.  C.  Feb.  7,  1853. 

Remarks  : — We  publish  the  above  communica¬ 
tion  from  our  correspondent,  not  because  toe  con¬ 
cur  in  opinion  with  him,  for  toe  are  decidedly  < inti - 
doe :  but  we  concede  to  each  and  every  one  of  onr 
subscribers  the  right  to  be  heard  on  every  subject 
legitimate  to  our  paper. 

It.  is  not  the  wish  we  presume  of  the  advocates 
of  a  dog  law  thereby  to  exterminate  the  whole  ca¬ 
nine  race.  It  is  believed,  and  very  reasonably  too, 
that  a  tax  on  dogs  would  greatly  reduce  the  num* 
ber  of  worthless  prowling  curs  in  our  country,  for 
no  man  would  pay  a  tax  on  any  but  a  valuable  dog, 
such  as  have  nothing  of  the  wolf  character  attached 
to  them.  Such  dogs  would  be  better  fed  and  cared 
for,  and  instead  of  prowling  about  nightly  destroy¬ 
ing  sheep,  would  at  all  times  he  found  at  his  post 
roady  to  protect,  his  masters  property. 

If  a  legislator  we  should  be  in  favor  of  allowing 
every  house-keeper,  whether  man  or  woman,  to 
keep  one  dog  free  of  tax,  but  on  a  second,  or  any 
number  above  that  we  should  advocate  a  tax,  doub¬ 
ling  on  each,  which  we  believe  would  ultimate 
more  effectually  in  reducing  the  nuisance  of  sheep 
killers  than  would  leaden  balls,  especially  if  shot  at 
night,  the  time  when  dogs  are  most  apt  to  do  their 
work  of  destruction. — Eds.  F.  &  P- 


Ladies  ami  Agriculture. 

As  shewing  the  intrrest  English  ladies 
take  in  agriculture,  I  cannot  but  relate  a 
casual  interview  1  chanced  to  have  with  an 
English  lady,  in  going  up  in  the  Express 
train  from  London  to  York.  Her  husband 
had  bought  a  book  at  the  stand  as  we  were 
about  starting,  and  remarked  to  her  that  “it 
was  one  of  her  favorite  American  authors — 
Hawthorne.”  I  casually  observed,  “I  was 
pleased  to  see  young  American  authors  found 
admirers  with  English  ladies,”  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  books  and  authors. 
But  I  said  to  myself  pretty  soon  this  is  a 
literary  lady — probably  her  husband  is  an 
Editor  or  Reviewer,  and  she  uses  the  ‘‘scis¬ 
sors”  for  him  ;  at  all  events,  I  must  retreat 
from  this  discussion  about  authors,  modern 
poets,  and  poetry.  What  should  a  farmer 
know  critically  of  such  things?  If  I  was 
only  in  those  fields — if  the  conversation 


could  be  made  to  turn  upon  crops  or  cattle, 
then  I  should  feel  quite  at  home.”  I  final¬ 
ly  pointed  out  a  field  of  Wheat,  and  re¬ 
marked  it  was  very  fine.  The  lady  carefully 
observing  it,  said  :  “Sir,  1  think  it  is  too  thin 
— a  common  fault  this  season,  as  the  seeding 
was  late;”  “those  drills,”  she  added  turning 
to  her  husband  for  her  confirmation,  “can¬ 
not  be  more  than  ten  inches  apart,  and  you 
see,  sir,  the  ground  is  not  completely  cov¬ 
ered — twelve  and  even  fifteen  inchesis  now 
preferred  for  the  width  of  drills,  and  two 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  then  entire¬ 
ly  cover  the  ground,  on  good  land,  so  you 
can  hardly  distinguish  the  drills.” 

If  the  Goddess  Ceres  had  appeared  with 
her  sheaf,  or  her  cornicopia,  I  could  not 
have  been  taken  more  by  surprise.  A  lady 
descanting  on  the  ividth  of  wheat  drills,  and 
the  quantity  of  seed  ! 

“I  will  try  her  again,” said  I  ‘‘this  may  be 
a  chance  shot,”  and  remarked  in  reference 
to  a  field  of  plowed  ground  we  were  passing, 
that  it  broke  up  in  great  lumps  and  could 
hardly  be  put  in  good  tilth — “We  have  much 
clay  and  like  this,”  she  replied,  “and  for¬ 
merly  it  was  difficult  to  cultivate  it  in  a  tillage 
crop, butsince  the  introduction  of  Crosskill’s 
Clod  Crusher  they  will  make  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  tilth  on  these  lands,  and  which  are  now 
regarded  as  among  the  best  wheat  lands.” 

The  conversation  turned  on  cattle;  sho 
spoke  of  the  best  breeds  of  cows  for  the 
pail,  (the  Ayrshires  and  Devons,)  told  mo 
where  the  best  cheese  was  made — Cheshire 
— the  best  butter— Ireland — where  the  best 
milk-maids  were  to  be  found — Wales — 
“Oh  !”  said  I,  ‘‘I  was  mistaken  ;  this  charm¬ 
ing  intelligent  woman,  acting  so  natural  and 
unaffected  ;  dressed  so  neat  and  so  very 
plain,  must  be  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  what  a 
help-mate  he  has  in  her — yes,  a  single 
bracelet  clasps  a  fair,  rounded  arm — that’s 
all.”  The  train  stopped  at  York  ;  no  soon¬ 
er  had  my  travelling  companions  stepped 
j  upon  the  platform  than  I  noticed  they  were 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  servants — men 
and  maids— the  men  in  full  livery.  It  turned 
out  to  be  Sir  John  and  Lady  H.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  I  learned  was  one  of  the  iargest  land- 
proprietors  in  Berkshire,  and  his  lady  the 
;  daughter  of  a  Nobleniau,  a  Peeress  in  her 
own  right;  but  her  title  added  nothing  to 
her,  she  was  a  noble  woman  without  it. 

It  is  apart  of  our  task  to  excel  in  Horti¬ 
culture,  in  which  female  taste  and  skill 
must  aid  us.  Wre  must  embellish  our  homes; 
we  must  make  them  sweet  and  pleasant 
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homes.  The  brave  old  oaks  must  be  there  ; 
the  spacious  lawn  with  its  green  sward — 
and  the  fruit  orchard,  and  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  roses,  the  vines  festooned  and  trained 
about  the  wails  and  balconies — even  the 
birds  will  think  that  a  sweet  home  and  will 
come  and  sing  and  make  melody,  as  though 
they  would  “teach  the  art  to  imitative  man.” 

Such  a  home  will  be  entailed  to  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  to  their  children — not  by  statute 
laws  of  entail,  but  by  a  higher  law,  the  law 
of  nature — through  the  force  of  sympathy— 
the  associations  of  childhood, 

*-The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild- 

wood. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  our  infancy  knew,” 
These  will  hold  them  to  it — these  early 
memories — which  we  should  take  care  to 
deepen  with  a  binding  and  indissoluble  tie. 

Talk,  not,  then,  O  you  farthers  and  moth¬ 
ers!  to  your  sons  of  forensic  fame— -of:  sen¬ 
atorial  halls— of  the  distinction  of  profes¬ 
sional  life,  or  of  the  gains  and  emoluments 
of  commerce.  It  is  not  for  our  class,  surely, 
to  furnish  more  recruits  to  this  hazardous 
service  in  which  so  many  of  the  country 
have  already  been  lost — lost  to  any  useful 
purpose  of  living — themselves  miserable 
from  hope  deferred  that  makes  the  heart 
sick — or  disappointed  of  the  objects  of  life 
have  become  overwhelmed  by  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Give  to  your  Sons  the  pursuit  of 
Washington ,  who  gloried  in  being  a  Farmer; 
the  field  and  the  council  chamber  be  sought 
from  duty,  but  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  he  wisely  directed  the  plough  from 
choice  and  pleasure. 

“Wide — wide  may  the  world  feel  the  power  of 
the  plow, 

And  yield  to  the  sickle,  a  fulness  delighting, 

May  this  be  our  conquest,  the  earth  to  subdue, 
Till  all  join  the  song  of  the  harvest  inviting, 

The  sword  and  the  spear 
Are  only  known  here 

As  we  plow,  or  we  prune — or  we  toil  void  of  fear, 
Atfd  the  fruit  and  the  flower  all  smile  in  their  birth 
All  greeting  the  Farmer  the  Prince  of  the  Earth.” 
[C.  P.  IIoucomb’s  Address  at  the  Maryland 
State  Fair.] 


Apple  Pies  without  Apples. — 1  cup  of  sugar, 
1  tea  spoon-full  tartaric  acid,  2  cups  of  water, 
1  cup  of  light  bread  crammed  fine,  1  egg. 
Season  with  lemmon  or  any  thing  that  suit 
the  taste.  Let  the  waterbe  warm,  when  the 
bread  is  put  in,  that  it  may  look  soft.  Bake 
with  a  crust,  as  yo-u  would  an  apple  pie. 


(fclje  Tanner  ail'd  planter. 

PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

YoU  V.,  No.  3.  •.  :  :  : March,  1854. 


Postage. 

Persons  writing  to  us  and  asking  an  answer 
by  letter  must  either  enclose  a  post  office  stamp,  or 
expect  to  pay  full  postage  on  our  answer,  as  we 
cannot  afford  to  write  answers  to  letters  of  inquiry 
and  pay  the  postage  on  them  too.  Indeed,  we 
sometimes  have  to  pay  on  both  letters,  5  cents  to  ns 
and  3  cts.  from  us.  On  a  single  letter,  three  cents 
is  a  small  matter,  but  on  the  no;  smallinumber]  we 
have  written  and  prepaid  in  the  last  four  years,, 
the  amount  is  not  so  contemptible.  :  “  Many 
mickles  make  a  muckle.” 

W e  regret  that  the  Herald  containing  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  W.  Benham’s  letters  on  the  application 
of  guano,  which  we  had  marked  to  republish,  has 
been  mislaid  or  destroyed,  so  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request  of  our  friend  Laurens  to 
publish  it  with  his  communication.  The  letter 
accompanying  his- communication  has  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  “  Pry,”  who  has  been  so  much  engaged  in 
using  that"  barely  respectable  coulter”  of  his, 
which  “  our  great  grandfather  used”  “  a  hundred 
years  ago,”  preparatory  to  the  future  surface  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  crop,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
draw  him  out  on  any  subject.  We  think  howev¬ 
er,  his  “  dander”  is  getting  up  to  the  fighting  pitch 
and  that  he  will  open^his  battery  ere  long. 

Ashes  and  Guano. 

A  friend,  in  a  private  letter,  cautions  us  against 
mixing  ashes  and  guano,  and,  although  we  cannot 
persuade  him  to  write  for  our  paper,  he  will  ex¬ 
cuse  us,  we  know,  for  [making  a  short  extract 
from  his  letter  as  it  may  be  of  much  importance 
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to  our  readers.  Speaking  of  guano,  he  says:  l,I  | 
directed  it  l«  be  mixed  in  leached  ashes,  a 
small  quantity  of  each.  The.  boy  who  mixed  them 
came  to  me  and  said  there  was  something  the  mat.  i 
ter  with  the  mixture,  for  it  smelt  like  hartshorn;  I  ! 
went  with  him  and  foundit  to  be  a  tact.  It.  smel1 
like  hearts  horn,  and  that  of  a  very  strong  kind. —  j 
I  then  put  some  guano  and  ashes  in  a  vial  and  ad¬ 
ded  water  to  them.  The  mixture  made  as  good 
smelling  salts  as  I  would  wish  to  meet  with. — 
From  this  fact  I  am  satisfied  that  ashes  will  not  do 
to  mix  with  it.  The  guano  has  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  it,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  ashes  the  muriate  is  converted  into 
the  carbonate  which  is  very  volatile,  and  it  es-  i 
capes  too  easily  to  be  of  any  great  benefit  to  veg-  j 
etation.  Dont  take  my  word  for  it.  Maj.,  but.  try  ! 
it  and  satisfy  yourself  about  it.  I  have  beard  that  | 
the  use  of  guano  in  Virginia,  is  mie  cause  of  the  ! 
high  price  of  negroes.  It  has  increased  their  to¬ 
bacco  and  wheat  crops  so  considerably  that  they 
make  enough  money  to  pay  their  debts  without 
selling  their  negroes." 

Now  although  wc  have  mixed  comparatively  dry 
ashes  and  the  scrapings  of  a  coal  bed,  with  guano, 
without  any  bad  effects,  and  have  recommended 
others  to  mix  leached,  ashes  with  it  just  before 
using,  yet  we  should  have  expected  just  the  re¬ 
sult  that  our  correspondent  experienced  in  mixing 
with  wet  and  not  thoroughly  leached  ashes.  \V  ith 
a  mixture  of  well  leached  and  nearly  dry  or  un¬ 
leached  and  quite  dry  ashes,  with  dry  guano,  we 
should  apprehend  no  danger  to  die  latter,  as  under 
the  circumstances  we  doubt  whether  any  chemi¬ 
cal  combination  would  result.  That  the  mixture 
or  application  of  the  two  at  different  times,  to  any 
of  our  crops  would  result  more  advantageously, 
there  is  in  our  mind  no  doubt.  Though  we  have 
never  made  the  experiment,  we  think  it  probable 
that  200  pounds  of  guano  and  50  pounds  of  good 
ashes  would  make  a  better  crop  <yf  cotton,  corn, 
a r  wheat  than  would  250  pounds  of  guano  alone, 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  the  latter, 
which  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  crops 
named,  as  well  as  to  many  others. 

■ -  ml  ~i*w<  - 

Enquiries. 

Messrs.  Editors. — I  take  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  making  some  enquiry,  as  I  have  just 
commenced  farming,  believing  that  I  shall 
he  profited  by  so  doing  if  I  can  get  the  nec¬ 
essary  instruction. 


].  I  have  about  two  acres  in  oak  grove,  of 
which  1  wish  to  make  a  pasture  for  mV 
calves,  and  horses  at  leisure  times.  What 
kind  of  grass  would  bo  best,  and  when 
ought  it  to  be  sowed  and  how  managed  af¬ 
ter  sowing,  and  where  can  the  seed  be  ob¬ 
tained  ? 

2.  I  have  also  a  field  in  which  I  wish  to 
plant  cotton,  which  has  been  for  years  in¬ 
jured  greatly  by  the  rust,  which  makes  its 
appearance  early,  and  often  entirely  kills 
the  cotton.  What  will  prevent  or  retard  tho 
disease  ? 

Pit  ■ase  answer  the  above  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  as  time  for  planting  cotton  will 
soon  be  here.  A  Subscriber. 


Remarks. — We  regret  the  above  enquiries  did 
not  come  to  hand  in  time  for  our  February  num¬ 
ber,  as  the  writer  desires  the  earliest  possible  in¬ 
formation  .on  the  subjects  of  enquiry. 

For  a  permanent  pasture  in  the  oak  grove,  we 
would  recommend  in  tho  preparation  of  the 
ground,  to  grub  out  all  under  growth,  then  to 
burn  off  clean  all  leaves  and  trash  without  raking 
up  if  possible,  so  as  to  leave  the  ashes  regularly 
distributed  over  the  ground.  Then  to  sow  on 
each  acre  one  bushel  of  orchard  grass,  half  a  bush¬ 
el  of  herds  glass,  five  pounds  of  white  clover,  and 
if  to  be  had,  one  gallon  of’ blue  grass  seed,  all  well 
mixed  together  and  then  with  a  bushel  or  two  of 
moist  leached  ashes,  and  it  would  he  best  to  let 
this  mixture  lie  at  least  one  night  before  sowing  it. 
After  the  seed  are  sown,  with  a  sharp  iron  toothed 
harrow,  pass  over  the  ground  in  two  or  three  di¬ 
rections  so  as  to  scarify  the  whole  surface  effectu¬ 
ally,  and  if  the  operation  can  be  followed  by  a  roll¬ 
er,  somnch  the  better.  The  ground  should  at  any 
rate  be  brushed  if  not  rolled.  A  few  bushels  of 
ashes  to  each  acre,  either  before  or  after  seeding 
down,  will  be  found  a  valuable  application.  We 
say  nothing  about  other  manures;  these  may  be 
applied  or  not  according  to  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  land.  The  seed  shottid  have  been  sown  in 
February,  and  nothing  allowed  to  run  on  the  lot 
for  the  first  year.  If  the  spring  is  seasonable,  sow¬ 
ing  any  time  in  March  may  answer.  The  seed 
may  probably  be  obtained  from  Witt.  Haines  jr. 
ofAugusta,  or  of  the  Messrs.  Landreths  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  We  cannot  say  positively  however,  as  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  advertise  with  us. 

Outlie  subject  of  the  “rust”  in  cotton,  wo 
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would  tie  pleased  to  have  the  opinions  and  reme¬ 
dies  of  such  of  our  subscribers  as  are  better  posted 
up  than  we  are.  We  believe  the  term  “  rust’’  on 
cotton  as  great  a  misnomer  as  it  is  when  applied  to 
wheat,  though  almost  invariably  used  by  our  cor¬ 
respondent.  The  term  rust  as  applied  to  the  ox¬ 
ide  of  metalia  substances,  differs  very  materially 
front  the  peculiar  blight,  be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
that  effects  the  cotton  plant.  The  cause  or  origin 
of  what  is  usually  termed  rust  in  cotton,  even  up 
to  ourtime,  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  Whilst  some 
believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  insects  or  aiimi;:- 
culae,  others  attribute  it  to  a  minute  parasitic  fun¬ 
gus  ( Ur'ulo  Gossypii)  which  is  believed  to  arise 
originally  from  the  deteriorated  state  of  the  soil, 
not  furnishing  the  necessary  and  wholesome  food 
to  the  plant.  "The  functions  of  nutrition,  secret 
tion,  and  excretion,  are  of  course  disturbed;  the 
vessels  become  gradually  obstructed,  and  tile  tis¬ 
sues  disorganized,  which  when  assisted  by  great 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  often  followed  by  a 
development  of  this  fungus.’’  But  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  remedy  or  preventive  is  what  our 
correspondent  asks  for.  We  have  heard  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  lioie  to  the  soil  recommended,  whilst 
others  prescribe  a  liberal  dose  of  manure  of  any 
kind.  We  would  advise  G.  W.  M.  to  try,  if  on¬ 
ly  on  a  small  scale,  Guano  or  KeUlevvell’s  salts, 
or  the  two  mixed  in  equal  quantities.  Who  else 
of  our  doctors  will  prescribe  ? 


Umnbngs. 

Mkssrs.  Editors: — I  do  wish  you  had 
one  thousand  such  writers  for  your  paper 
as Broomsedge  is,  he  can  knock  the  black 
out  every  time  lie  shoots.  If  men  would 
wait  a  while  and  let  those  that  always  want 
to  lie  first,  get  and  try  them,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  hu'mbuging  in  cottonqseed,  grass 
seed.  &c.  You  know  there  are  men  that 
want  to  be  first  in  every  thing  ;  let  such  men 
get  and  experiment  first.  If  they  succeed, 
good,  you  will  bear  more  of  it,  if  not  it  will 
die  a  natural  death. 

It  will  make  any  man’s  tongue  run  glib, 
at  the  thought  of  getting  twenty  dollars  a 
bushel  for  grass  seed,  as  Mr.  I.  expects  for 
the  Rescue  grass.  I  think  the  Rescue  grass 
must  be  what  1  have  been  taght  to  know 
as  the  Fox-tail  grass.  You  know  that  the 


Fox-tail  will  eat  out  ail  other  kind  of  grass* 
and  nothing  will  eat  it.  Excuse  me  for  I 
am  not  up  to  writing" for  a  paper. 

3.  W.  L. 


Remarks. — To  the  first  part  of  J.  W.  L’s.  ar¬ 
ticle.  we  with  all  our  heart  say  amen.  Would  to 
God  we  had  a  thousand  such  writers  as  “  Broom- 
sedge,’’  and  all  a3  willing  to  act  their  part  in  the 
good  cause — the  advancement  of  the  Agricultural 
interest  of  our  country.  Yetwe  do  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  both  our  friend  Broomsedge  and  G.  W. 
L.  have  taken  up  a  wrong  impression  respecting 
die  rescue  grass.  We  cannot  yet  believe  it  is  a 
humbug.  Since  our  last  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Iverson,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  grass* 
he  says,  "It  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it.  Being  now,  (Feb.  16,)  24  inches  in 
height,  and  as  green,  tender  and  nutritious  as  it  is 
possible  for  grass  to  be.  It  is  the  great  discovery 
oi'  the  day,  and  what  has  been  sought  after  for  the 
last  50  years.” 

As  to  the  rescue  and  fox  tail  grass  being  the 
same,  as  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  J.  W.  L.,  for 
hie  very  reason  stated  by  him  that  “  nothing  will 
eat  it,”  in  which  it  differs  as  much  from  tiie  “  res. 
cue”  as  does  mu-lien  from  clover,  and  for  many 
other  reasons  we  might  give,  we  considec  it  alto, 
gether  unnecessary  to  argue  the  point. 

Although  we,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are 
not  nnfreqnently  imposed  on  by  the  thousand  and 
one  worthless  machines,  agricultural  implements, 
&e.,  &e.,  yet  we  believe  thenar  of  be-ir.g  bitten 
by  that  hydra  headed  monster  "  humbug”  ope¬ 
rates  more  unfavorably  on  us  in  the  long  run, 
than  do  the  impositions.  Unless  the  whistle  costs 
too  much",  we  would  say  "  try  all  things  and  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 
Experiment  in  tire  Tillage  of  Indian  Corn. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  good  farmers  to 
break  up  their  land  for  corn  the  preceding 
autumn.  I  have  always  found  that  blue 
grass  turned  over  m  autumn,  was  not  killed 
by  frost,  and  gave  a  deal  of  cross-ploughing 
and  other  work  in  spring,  to  get  the  ground 
in  good  order  for  planting,  and  a  great  deal 
more  work  in  after-culture,  than  when  the 
sod  is  turned  under  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
before  planting :  besides  this  you  lose  your 
best  pasture,  for  sheep  in  particular,  from 
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early  frost  in  autumn,  till  March ;  say,  on  an 
average,  four  months  in  every  year. 

But  whether  you  break  up  corn  land  in 
spring  or  autumn,  it  must  be  well  fdone  to 
insure  a  good  crop.  The  depth  of  ploughing 
must  depend  on  two  things;  first  the  depth 
of  soil,  which  should  always  be  kept  upper¬ 
most ,  and  secondly,  by  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  use  a  two  or  three  horse  plough  ; 
but  at  all  hazards,  he  must  subsoil,  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  ensure  an  average  crop  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  and  lime,  too,  if  his  land  is  deficient  j 
in  that  fertilizing  auxiliary. 

Supposing  the  ground  to  have  been  broken  j 
as  directed,  and  left,  inthe  rough  state,  till  ' 
the  time  of  planting  approaches,  which  is 
better  indicated  by  nature  than  by  the  alma¬ 
nac,  or  lli  tii  any  man’s  notion  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  day  :  for  if  you  plant  too  soon,  that  is, 
before  the  ground  is  w  arm  enough  to  sprout 
the  seed  quickly,  you  will  assuredly,  have 
much  replanting  to  do,  which  is  sometimes 
attended  with  more  labor  and  expense  than 
the  first  planting.  If  you  plant  too  late,  the 
culture  of  your  corn  will  interfere  with  your 
clover  and  grain  harvests,  and  your  corn 
may  be  injured  by  early  frosts  ;  so  that,  as! 
in  most  other  acts  of  man,  a  middle  course  j 
is  best  for  planting.  In  this  and  like  mat¬ 
ters,  we  may  profitably  follow  natures  laws. 

I  have  found  the  budding  and  blossoming 
of  forest  trees  a  good  criterion  for  planting 
corn  and  sowing  some  seeds;  for  instance, 
when  the  leaf  of  the  tulip,  or  wild  poplar 
tree  is  the  size  of  half  a  dollar,  Indian  corn 
may  be  safely  planted,  and  when  the  chest¬ 
nut  blossoms  are  fading,  buckwheat  may  be 
sown  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 

As  short  a  time  as  practicable  before 
planting  com,  the  ground  should  be  rolled 
and  thoroughly  harrowed*  and  then  marked 
off  for  planting  at  such  distances  as  may  be 
determined  on,  according  to  soil,  situation 
and  climate.  I  plant asclose  as  I  can,  to 
allow  room  for  after-culture.  The  poorer 
the  land  the  closer  I  plant,  regulating  the 
number  of  stalks  to  the  acre,  by  the  num¬ 
ber  left  in  the  hill,  rather  than  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  hills  of  checkered,  and 
the  rows  of  stepped  or  drilled  corn.  Twelve 
hours,  at  least,  before  I  intend  to  commence 
planting  my  corn  I  dissolve  half  a  pound  of 
copperas  in  some  boiling  water,  into  which 

*  If  guano  or  any  of  the  concentrated  manures 
sown  hy  hand,  or  lime  are  to  be  used  on  the  corn 
land,  they  should  lie  applied. to  the  rough,  broadcast 
before  rolling  or  harrowing. 


1  pour  about  a  gill  of  tar,  add  as  much  more 
water  as  will  make  thirty  gallons, jjthen  put 
the  seed  corn  in.  Stir  it  well  and  allow  the 
corn  to  soak  twelve  hours  at  least.  When 
ready  for  planting  take  the  corn  out  and  let 
it  drain  a  while  ;  then  roll  it  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  put  five  or  six  grains  in  a  hill.  It 
will  not  he  long  coming  up,  nor  much  trou¬ 
bled  by  crows  and  the  like,  and  will  seldom 
require  re-planting. 

The  next  process,  if  the  land  was  not 
subsoiled  when  broken  up,  is,  to  run  a  naked, 
sharp  coulter  as  near  the  corn,  on  each  side, 
as  a  horse  can  walk,  and  as  deep  as  lie  can 
draw  it.  This  done,  as  soon  as  the  first 
planting  is  large  enough  to  thin,  run  your 
two  horse  heavy  harrow  over  it,  following 
at  the  same  time,  with  Iwncl-hoers  to  thin  and 
draw  a  little  earth  about  the  remaining 
plants.  Without  any  other  cultivation 
than  this,  excepting  a  handfull  of  plaster, 
wood  ashes  and  lime,  applied,  on  the  hill, 
after  covering,  I  have  made  eleven  barrels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  from  several  acres.  As 
a  general  rule  with  me,  the  culture  of  Indi¬ 
an  corn  after  it  isplantcd,  consists  in  surface 
culture  altogether,  taking  care  never  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  sod  if  any  was  turned  under,  and 
above  all,  never  stir  even  the  surface  of  corn 
ground  when  wet.  A  good  general  rule, 
alike  indispensable  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  to  insure  good  crops,  is  not 
to  idork  corn  unless  the  dust  will  follow  the 
plough,  nor  after  the  roots  have  extended  so 
far  as  to  be  disturbed  by  the  implement, — 
Strict  adherence  to  these  rules  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  all  summer  crops,  wil  not  only 
insure  fair  crops  in  any  season,  but  will  re¬ 
deem  that  most  valuable  grain,  Indian  corn, 
from  the  unjust  charge  so  pertinaciously  in- 
i  sisted ou  by  all  had  tamers,  of  “robbing  moth¬ 
er  earth  of  her  native  fertility  and  rendering 
her  powerlees  to  produce." 

1  hare  known  some  farmers  of  high  repu¬ 
tation  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  in  all  things  except  the  culture 
of  Indian  corn  who  horn  and  reared  in  tiie 
tide  water  districts  of  those  States,  have 
their  day  of  the  month  and  day  of  the  iveek 
to  commence  corn  planting,  and  a  fixed 
:  number  of  times  of  ploughing  before  ulaying 
by."  One  of  this  old  school,  a  most  success¬ 
ful  renovator  of  the  soil,  now  no  more,  who 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  his  ope¬ 
rations,  limed, manured  heavily,  used  guano 
freely,  subsoiled  anil  ploughed  extra  deep, 
but  wordd  break  his  core  ground  in  autumn. 
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cross  plough  it.  in  spring,  plant  early,  and 
coulter  ami  plough  it  four  or  five times,  and  un¬ 
til  the  tassel  made  its  appearance.  Three 
years  ago,  after  my  neighbor  had  printed, 
his  corn,  I  offered  him  ten  barrels  per  acre ,  if 
he  would  allow  me  to  cult  i  vate  it  in  my  own 
wav:  ho  declined,  expecting  fifteen  or 
eighteen  barrels,  and  went  over  the  corn 
until  one  implement  or  another  five  times. 
The  growth  of  the  corn  was  heavy,  but  the 
car  was  light,  the  product  scarcely  ten  bar¬ 
rels  per  aefe. 

The  same  season,  with  not  one  fourth  of 
the  cost,  in  manure  and  labor,  1  made  on  no 
better  land,  fourteen  barrels  and  a  half  on  sev¬ 
eral  acres,  and  on  one  and  a  half  acres  over 
seventeen  barrels  per  acre;  and  my  land, 
came  out  better  than  when  the  corn  was 
planted,  while  my  neighbor’s  was  not  a  little 
worsted.  My  corn  was  followed  next 
spring  by  barley,  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
(The  barley  stubble  turned  in  and  wheat 
sown  in  October — product  twcnty-livebush- 
elsper  acre,)  and  my  land  is  now  well  set  in 
glover  and  timothy. 

I  am  'Satisfied  if  my  neighbor’s  corn  had 
not  been  disturbed  after  it  was  thinned,  and 
hand-hoed,  he  would  have  made  at  least 
liftv  per  cent,  more  or  fifteen  instead  of  ten 
barrels  per  acre. 

The  past  season  (T853)  in  a  great  drought, 
when  a  portion  of  my  corn  land  become 
very  hard,  and  I  apprehend, ed  the  worst. con- 
sequenees,  the  land  haying  been  merely 
coultcred  before  planting,  not  thoroughly 
subsoiled,  I  injudiciously  set  in  the  single 
harsher c.  throwing  the  mould  next  the  corn, 
andsplit  the  middle  with  the  double  shovel. 
Luckily,  this  operation  was  so  >n  stopped 
by  a  genial  shower,  but  the  mischief  had 
been  done  to  the  few  rows  so  treated,  for  al¬ 
though  up  to  that  time  the  corn  in  those  rows 
on  the  best  land,  had  looked  well  and  prom¬ 
ised  better  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
field,  the  product  was  at  least  t  wenty  per 
cent,  below  the  other  portion  of  the  cut, 
which  was  hut  twice  passed  over  by  the 
double  shovel  or  cultivator. 

Heavy  crops  of  corn  are  said  to  he  raised 
on  the  western  prairies  by  the  simple  pro¬ 
cess  of  ploughing  deep  and  thouroughly  in¬ 
verting  the  sod,  and  then,  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
strument,  making  a  hole  on  the  reversed 
furrow,  then  dropping  and  covering  the  corn 
and  leaving  nature  to  do  the  rest.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  an  instructive  lesson,  and  one 


in  my  ‘-Essay  on  the  improvement  of  Worn- 
out  Lands.”  ’Tis  true,  we  on  the  Atlantic 
board  have  not  the  prairie  of  the  West,  but, 
by  my  six-field  system  which  appropriates 
each  field  to  at  least  two  years  successive 
grazing,  to  he  followed  by  corn,  we 


have  an  artificial  prairie,  which  treated 'as  I 
have  recommended,  has  never  failed,  with 
me,  to  bring  fifty  per  cent,  more  corn  than 
can  be  produced  by  any  other  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation  practiced  in  the  old  States. 

Tho.  Ap  C.  Jones. 

Fairfax  County ,  Va.,  October,  1853. 


Economy  jx  Wives.— A  young  married 
woman,  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  profiting-  by  the  advice  and  example  of  a 
good  mother,  will  find  some  difficulty  at 
first  in  spending  her  money  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  for  there  is  really  an  art  in  spend¬ 
ing  money,  (though  it  is  getting  rid  of  it.) 
Some  women  will  keep  house  respectably 
and  plentifully  on  one-third  less  money  than 
will  be  required  by  others,  and  without 
meanness  or  illiberal  dealing.  Hut  to  do 
this,  judgment,  forethought  and  experience 
are  necessary.  One  woman  will  be  able  to 
tell  how  much  her  house  keeping  costs  to  a 
shilling,  while  another  cannot  guess  within 
ten.  The  former  has  method,  rule,  regular¬ 
ity,  and  a  certain  sum  assigned  to  her; 
with  the  later  it  is  all  hap  hazard — -it  comes 
and  it  goes,  she  neither  knows  how,  nor 
cares.  And  this  is  almost  sure  to  lie  the 
case  if  the  money  is  doled  out  by  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  few  seillings  at  a  time. 


Mince  Pie  without  Meat. — The  same  prepa¬ 
ration  as  for  apple  pies.  Andone  hard  boil¬ 
ed  egg  chopped  fine,  to  the  pie,  with  raisins, 
and  such  other  seasoning,  as  the  taste  may 
dictate  for  a  mince  pie. 

Slap  Jades. — Scald  a  quart  of  Indian  meal 
with  a  sufficient  water  to  make  thin  batter. 
When  it  is  luke  warm,  stir  in  half  a  pint  of 
wheat  flour,  a  gill  of  yeast,  a  tea-spoonfull 
of  salt;  let  it  stand  over  night.  If  suur  in 
the  morning,  add  a  little  saleratus,  dissolved 
in  warm  water.  Allow  two  spoonbills  of 
batter  to  a  cake,  and  fry  them  in  butter  or 
nice  lard  enough  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
to  the  frying  pan.  Eattbem  while  hot  with 


which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow,  as  shown  i  butter  and  molasses  or  sugar. 


